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MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
WROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. 22d year. Prepares for College, Science, 
Art, Music. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell, 49 Nesmith St 
JELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Prepares for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. Day 
and boarding pupils received. Best possible refer 
ences, For circulars and terms address promptly 
rs. E. J. UNDERHILL. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL.— HOME SCHOOL 
r for Young Ladies. Ten miles from Boston. 
Music, Art, and Languages. Miss M. G. WHITTEMORR, 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, P ittsfle ‘ld, he rkshire C o 
“7o- BERK SH/RI CHOOL”—AN 
English and Classical Se ee. x, r Koy 8. 
Roys fitted for College and Scientific Schools 
Location unsurpassed for he: ilthfuiness, 
Address J. E. Person, Prinelpal. 


Massac HUSETTS, Plymouth and Duxbury. 
] R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys, Plymouth.—12 boys; 25th year H. B. 
L EARNED (Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
DWDER POINT SCHOOL, Duxbury, 
—22 boys. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp. 8.B. (M.I.T. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
on tory and boarding school for boys.—School year 
begins September 17. For all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


), Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South ['raintree 
Vk THAYER CADEM Y.—FIRST 
term, fifteenth year, will begin Wednesday, Sep 
tember 16. For information address 
J.B. SEWALL. 


, MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. ; 
Vf’ AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE’'S 
re aunae’ for Girls. —¥ormerly Miss Howard's. 
POLYTECHNIC IN- 


IL stitute. - —Cot Irses in Civil, Mec ete ul, and Elec 
trical Engineering, Chemistry, and Physical and Po 
litical Science. New and finely equipped laboratories 
and workshops, Address 

H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., 

M ASSACHUSETTS, Wore ‘ester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy begins 36th year Sept. 16, 

SCIENTIFIC, BUSIN 
Preparatory Depts., Car 

J. A. SHAW, 


, Worceste r. 





President « 


f Faculty. 





eful Training 


Ae He, 





Home Comforts. 
Head Master. 


RS THRO see 
M3 ’S THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Cutaven, —College Prepara 
tory. Reopens September 30, 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


CLOHN W. DALZEIL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col 
lege or Sctentific School. Send for pj -wrat adhe 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
ys —A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For catalogue, 
address Col, J. S. Rogers, Supt. 


MINNESOTA, Faribault. 
‘SHATTUCK SCHOOL, ONE 
» pest equipped Church Schools for Boys. 
ly thorough fitting for College. Ask for cata! 
James Dorrin, D.D., 


OF THE 
Special 
le 
Rector, 





NEBRASKA, Lincoln. 
Tut UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
opens Sept. 16 } 


Academ'e and Industrial Colleges 





Law School, and Experiment St on and Farn Tui 
tion free to residents of Nebraska, 
New JERSEY, Freehold. 
SHOLDINSTITUTE.- LEGE 





/ preparation a spectalty. 
Diication advisable. 


For boys only. Early ap 
A 
A. CHAMBERS, A.M. 


Boys taken through summer. 
NEW JERSEY, Lakewood. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCH — 
« Among the pines, A thorough and 
school for boys. Opens Oct James W 





New Jersey, L awrenc vevtite, 
[LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL JOHN 
« Green Foundation. Early ak pite 
mission is advisable. e cat alog ar 
address v. JAMES C Ma. KRENZ 





NEw JE RSEY, M ris town. 

y ghee sf 3 

. will reopen Sept. 28. Terms 4 
Summer session. Circulars sent on application 








NEW JERSEY, Mount Holly 


M orre-b HOLLY . 
Boys.—Between P} Nadel 


a 
Heaithful, heipful, homelike. | ducati 
tion of character. College prep., English, and busi 
courses, $400 per year. HENRY M.Wacrapt Yale), 





an 





ey rhe 





LEDA'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





Schools. 
New oe Albany. 
{GN}? SCHOOL.—UA 


7 
i i LA 
SF AEN! of meanow Doane 21st year. Full 


of study from Kindergarten through Harvard C 
ition #400 a year. 


for Woraen. 34 instructors 
catalogue address St. 





Agnes School. 


New York, Brooklyn, It ralemon Str 


Migs BALTHERINE Lo Ma 
B formerly P ring tp alot the N ISSA 


will open her apacious and inviting residence 
18V1, for the reception « t youny ladies w h re 
spend a winter in the city tn the 
or musteal alvantages for stud 
the sessions of day schools In 
who wish spectal instruction under t 
3d Year. Address for Cireular, M 






NEW YorK, Brooklyn, 140142 








Heights. 
Tue MISS} S } / } ° 
Girls will reopen September 30 
NEw Yor«, Buffalo, 284 Delaware A 
dL’ {LO SEMINA } 
5 iy-aant youn began Bev 1 For cir ‘ 
Mrs. ¢ 


New ¥ RK ( 
/ 





/ 4 D+ ( 7 
a Open Let. 1. Prep aration fi vr the Harvard 
and other eplleces for wo 


minations, Barnard, 
number limited; special attention to Englis 
and physical culture; daily instruction ar 








Delsarte gymnastics. Mary B 
Lots A. Banas, 

References—The Hon. Seth Low, Presa. Co 
lege; the Rev. L. Clark Seelye Dd D., Presid 
College, Northampton, Mass.; Truman. Backus 

rooklyn, Ja 


Principal of Packer Institute, 
well, Head Master of the Breark y School for Gir 


NeW York CiTy, 1061 Madison Av 

y Primary anda need work Certif 
by Wellesley and r Coll pia 
tics, Reopens Sept. 2. 


Principals 








New York City 
F: \ it’ ye 
Oet. 1, 188l, 
.L.B. Tuition fe 
of instrucion. For eatal 





New York Crty, ‘ 


Vf ss GBS VS" Ss 
4 will reopen Sept. 30, 


will be received into the family 





New York Crry, $2 and 34 Fast 57th Str 





ITY, 25 Park Ave., cor, of 61 


Pract 
Warton, A.l 


1 


Ou rses 
ae 


For 


N.Y 


P SON'S Boarding and Day School for Girls r ene 
1 


Thursday, October 1, 1Sv 


























NEw YORK Fort Fdwarit 
fe RT , VAR, \ 
titute for ve ing Women Superio 1 gs 
appointments, and advantares. #4 Send { 
trated Catalogue. Jos. FE. Kiva, D Pres 
New York, Long Island. Ganien City 
sé TY FT ke CAT »4 \ 
Saint Pa Bovs ‘ ng S 
Preparation, Mili ise iy 
Address Heap Master 
Address for July and August. Scarbor ‘ 
New YORK, Maniius. 
NT HN’S M 12} « 

» Civil Eng ineeri ( “laset s. Business r 
he visitation of the r artment. M ry e 
Army Officer. Address We VER x, 3 

New RK, New ch 
Sv! 77 4 c c 
x The mist ringing Ys «its 
A pamphiet srk yea s 

New York, New Rex e 

I he ast! vs are r . 
ness. Roos elega os s ‘ tary 
Pupils limited Por . atalocu <8 
FF KE MA 

New Y¥ K 8 
S “reait 
ee Heal c ik se ert r ss 

A Mart ' ’ 

New York, Saratoga Springs 
FIN VE c : a 
f sm r facilities for the higher Sciences 5 
Languages si a <. 6 : itur y 
begins Sept. lr Address Cuas. F. Dowp, I 

New Yorx«k, Svracuse 

School for Girls. Reopens Septem! 1881] 
Refers to Hon. Abram S Hewitt, Ge re irtis 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward FErerett Hale 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew lD. White 


New Yor, Svracuse 


A vile Under the « ervts in f th 


~ 





. Sept. 16, 1891. Apply 
Miss Mary J ‘ 


Norte Caroma. Asheville 
\ atory Boarding 
Master, Ronald Meio nald, B.A.. 
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and Day " Schoo! fer Ba ys 








Head 
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} ents eahman best egea. Smith or Wellesley Col 
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i “authorized” to prepare 
ge The Eryn Ma examina 
he achool by an examiner from the 

ste aimits to Vassar 





wr entrance 


Philadeiphia, Chestnut Hill 
IND MISS BELL'S 
and German Boarding School 
ne Sept. 28, 18v 
for college. Ample grounds for 
} eee Ipbia, 1450 Pine Bt. 


{IR DING 


PRENNSYLVANTA 


{ND 


ear begins 


Pewesyrvasta, Swarthmore 
sf , 4 
WORT OLLEt OPEN 
oth, Sth ; irty minutes from road 


tation, Phila. Uuder eare of Friends, Full 
8 for both sexes leading to Classical, En 
Scientific, and Literary degrees Healthful 





g. 
f cation, extensive grounds, buildings, machine shopa, 


ratories, and lfbraries 
address 


For particulars and Cata- 


PRESIDENT SwWarRTHMORE CoLLecg. 


pepe iO A Al ange - 


Te Satin witness ny te 
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Schools. 


TENNESSER, Nashville. 

YOLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 

. Leading school South. Three buildings, 30 officers; 

Vanderbilt University privileges; 400 pupils; Music, 

Art, Gymnasium. Term begins Sept.3. Send for Cata- 
logue. Rev. Gro. W. F. Price, D.D., President. 


Vermont, Burlington. 

is RMONT EPISCOPAL INSTI- 
tute.—Sist year, Home school for forty boys. 

Prepares for college or for business, Military drill. 

Location beautiful, healthful, developing. Terms mo- 

derate. H. H. Koss, A.M., Principal. 


_ _VirarniA, Bellevue. 
JELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.— THO- 
roughly equipped and of high grade, for boys and 
young men. For catalogue or information, address 
W. R. ABpot, Principal. 


FRANCE, Nice. 
“TWO ENGLISH LADIES WHO RE- 
side in Nice during the winter, and in Switzerland 
or the mountains in the summer, would receive a limited 
number of young ladies to instruct and chaperone, 
Pupils prepared for Oxford and Cambridge. Exams. 
by certificated governess. Special advantages for dell- 
cate and backward girls; also for advanced pupils. 
Parlor boarders received. For terms, references, etc., 
apply Miss RICHARDS, 
Villa Marie, Avenue Shakspere. 


GERMANY, Berlin. 

WE AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies offers toa limited number the 
protection and comfort of an American home, together 
with the chaperonage 80 necessary to young ladies 
studying abroad. The best masters in Music, Art, Ger- 
man, and French. Vacation trips to Kussia, italy, 
France, and through Germany. e school begins its 
sixth year September 16, 1891. Address for circulars 
Miss It. I, Gi_Bert, 161 Lasalle St., Chicago, Ill., or the 
Principal, Mrs. MARY B. WILLARD, Nettelbeck Str. 21, 
Berlin. Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland,and the Hon. William Walter Phelps, 

U.S. Minister to Germany. 


TICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
—A Training-School for Music-Teachers, Utica, 
N. Y. Louis LOMBARD, Director. 











Teachers, etc. 
TORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATE (LA- 


dy) who has had full course in modern languages 

at first-class college, and has studied two years at 

foreign universities, desires good position for German 

or French, Speaks both languages fluently. Seven 

Sa wl successful experience in teaching. Address 
. G., care of Nation, 








ANTED—FOR THE HEAD OF 
Classical Department in large Boarding School 
for Boys—A graduate of a leading college who has 
successful experience. Must be unmarried and an 
Episcopalian. Address, with full particulars, 
HEAD Master, Nation. 


A IDDLE-AGED LADY, A GOOD 
‘£ French scholar, wanted to teach three young girls 
French at seashore for summer, receiving good room 
and board as compensation, Will be given her own 
table for meals in her room. Address, with references, 
\., Nation office, 


A) COLLEGE GRADUATE GOING TO 
Germany to study will take charge of one or two 
boys while they attend school, and, if desirable, travel 
with them in vacations. Has been in Germany, and 
had experience as atutor. Address ; 
W. F., Nation office, 


ANEXPERIENCED TEACHER, 
Pal competent in the English branches, and in ancient 
and modern languages. would like to teach in Boston 
or vicinity, and woutd be willing to invest some capi 
tal, if desired. Address X. Y. Z., Cambridge, Mass. 

Al GRADUATE OF THE STATE NOR- 
£1 mal School, Framingham, Mass., who continued a 
year In the advanced course, wishes a position as gov 
erness in a Southern family. Excellent references. 
Address Box 83, Foster’s, Ohio. 

JJ COLLEGE GRADUATE DESIRES 
one or more boys to tutor during the summer 
months. Highest references. Address 
WitutuaM Esty, Amherst, Mags. 


M ATHEMATICS, PREPARATORY 

or Advanced,—A specialist will receive, during 
July and August, pupils desirous of rapid progress. 
Address A. B. X., care of the Nation. 





4) QUIET HOME IN BOSTON FOR A 
at few young students, with a liberally educated 
lady. Private instruction if desired, Addeces M.S. 
Box 70, Studio Building, Boston. ‘ 


y 5 STEBBINS, A.B., TUTOR, WILL 

« make engagements for the s . Ss 

46 No. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. . a ny, 
[ RIVATE LESSONS IN ENGLISH 
and the Classics. O. C, Jong, A. arv - 
I Renal er, OLINE, A.B. (Harv.), Sara 


eens ES W. STONE, Tutor jor IHar- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill,, supplies Univer 
sities, Colleges, Academies, Church Schools, etc., with 
Professors, Instructors, and Teachers for every depart- 
ment of instruction. Records of teachers thoroughly 
nvestigated. Mutual fitness tie basis of selection. No 
icharge toemployers. C.J. ALBERT, A.M., Manager. 


quar CAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 


Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON. 
ncn ee 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 12044 South 

Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page Agency 
anual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
‘gue supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa- 
tors. Location near the centre of ——- of the 
U.S. Apply to C. B. Ruea@ es, Manager 
Room C, Palace Hotel Building, Cincinnati, O. 
A MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 
leges, schools, and families. Miri1am COYRIERE 
150 5th Av., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER'S’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
_ Established 1855. 383 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Fy RENCH TEACHERSand STUDENTS 
should send for free sample copy of 
“LE FRANCAIS” (French Monthly), 
Published by BeRLITz & Co., Madison Square, N. Y. 








INsryutr 
BRooKiyn. 






Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 


Institute Courses in Arts, Chemistry, Civil and Elec- 
trical Engineering, for the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineer, and Electrical 
Engineer. 

Academie Department preparatory for the Institute, 
for other Colleges, or for Mercantile career. Gymna- 
sium, swimming-baths, etc. Completely equipped. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 16, 1891. For Catalogue address 

Davip H. CocuRAN, Ph.D., LL.D., President, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LAW SCHOOL. 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIV., LEXINGTON, VA. 
C. A. Graves, Prof. Com, and Stat. Law; J. Randolph 
Tucker, Prof. Equity and Constitutional Law, etc. 
Opens Sept, 10. For Catalogue, address 
G. W.C. LEE, President. 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. 
Civil, Mechanical, Mining, Electrical. 
Address D. C. HUMPHREYS, Lexington, Va. 


Wilson College for Young 


Women, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


#250 per year for board, room, and all college stu- 
dies, except music and art, Large Music College and 
Art School; full Faculty; College Course B.A.; Music 
College B.M. Handsome park, large buiidings, steam 
heat, gymnasium, observatory, laboratary, etc. 

Rev. J. Ep@ar, Ph.D., President. 


Vanderbilt University. 
Ten Fellowships, $100 each, with free tuition, open 


to graduates wishing to pursue higher courses. 
Address Wits W1iuiams, Sec’y, Nashville, Tenn. 


my ~ 7(*G FOR WOMEN 
WELLS COLLEGE AURORA, N. Y¥. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refin:d Christian Home. New Building 
with Modern Improvements. Session begins Septem- 


ber 16, 1891. Send for Catalogue. 
E. S. Frisseg, D.D., President. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 





Session begins Oct. 1. Extensive courses of instruc- 
tion and ample equipment in Letters and Science, Law, 
Medicine and Pharmacy, and Civi/, Mining, and Me- 
chanical Engineering. Apply for Catalogue to WM. M. 





THORNTON, Chairman, Univ. of Va., Charlottesville, Va. 


Exhaustion 


HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem are consumed with every 
effort, and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. The 
Acid Phosphate supplies the 
phosphates, thereby relieving 
exhaustion and increasing the 
capacity for labor. Pleasant to 
the taste. 

Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 

“Decidedly beneficial in nervous 
exhaustion,” 

Dr. S. T. NewMAN, St. Louis, Mo, 
says: 

“ A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion,” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. WS 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word *‘ Horsford’s”’ 
is printed on the label. All others are spurious, 
Never sold in bulk. 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
LEXINGTON, VA. 
53d Year. State, Military, Scientific, and Technical 
School. ‘Thorough Courses in general and applied 
Chemistry, and in Engineering. Confers degree of 
graduate in Academic Course, also degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Civi Engineer in Technical Courses, 
All expenses, including clothing and incidentals, pro- 
vided at the rate of $36.50 per month, as an average for 
the four years, exclusive of outsit. 
Gen, Scorr SHirr, Superintendent. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

A thoroughly equipped Classical and Scientific School 
for both sexes. ifteen teachers. Regular and elect- 
ive courses. Degrees conferred. Rare facilities in 
Music, Art, and Modern Languages. Steam heat; 
electric light; all modern appliances. $225.40 pays all 
charges in a regular course torone year. Discounts 
to preachers, teachers, and two from same family, 
Year begins September 1, Cataloxue free. 

E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Send for a Catalogue to 


THOMAS OPTE, M.D., Dean, 
Cor. Calvert and Saratoga Streets, 


~ THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS does college work exclusively. _ Electives 
in Biology, Electricity, Elocution, Greek, Latin, ete. 
Special course in Pedagogy leading to degree, Tuition 
$30 per year. First class graduated in 1815, 

Cuas. W. SuPer, President. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
for Young Men and Women, will open its 38th year 
Sept. 14th. For catalogues, address 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest., Claverack, x. ¥. 















School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DECORATIVE DESIGN, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 


For circulars and detailed information apply to the 
manager. 


ie ET DENSE SERENE —— 
r inesville, O. 
Lake Erie Seminary, ?anecwse, O. 
larged; increased opportunities for the liberal and 
thorough education of young women. 
Thirty third year begins September 16, 1891. 
Miss MARY EVANS. PRINCIPAL. 


NE ned assent aottemabie notes EMY. 
RIVERVIEW ly N.Y. 
56TH YEAR, Prepares thoroughly for College, tre 


Government, Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 
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The Week. 


BLAINE’s health has become 


Mr a daily 
topic for the newsmongers, and the reports 
sent out from Bar Harbor are as conflicting 
as the first rumors from a hotly contested 
battle-field. On the one hand, the public 


is assured that there is nothing 


nt 


tt 


is the matter 
with the Secretary of State, beyond the un 
nortant circumstance that he has become 
worn by overwork in the Depart 
on the other, that his condition is 





already desperate, and is steadily growing 
A ‘‘staff correspondent” of the St. 
Louis Republic sends the 
declaring that Mr. Blaine is physica)- 
ly a mere shadow of his former self, that his 
mind is in a state of collapse, and that his 
not expect him to 
few months at the longest. 


worse, 
most sensational 


report, 


physicians do survive 
I 


than a 
contradictions 


of 


nore 
of all these state- 
fi liowed., A con 


roversy over the state of a man’s health is a 


sweeping 


ments have course 


cruesome one when it has passed the staze 
yy joking which was proper enough in Mr 


, hr . nr waare wal 
ase three or four years ago, and w 


m.Alhes ¢ 


i not refer to these except for 


ict that 


reports 
, 


the publie has a legitimat 


terest in knowing the real condition of th 
Secretary of State. The exact truth about 


matter, as we learn it from authorities ir 
ue . 


isat i 


irbor whose opportunities for know 


g situation could not be excelled, is 
feeb that his 
that he « \ 
inless ther 
hange in his « 





such as there Is no 


The 
state Convention, adopted the following 


Republicans of Ohio, in their recent 


solution on the silver question: 


We approve the Coinage Act by which the 
reat preduct of the silver mines is added to 
rrency of the people, and out of wl 
‘X}eriment May come a wise adjustment of 


he cu meno 


ancial questions liberal towards Western in- 


Phis is construed as a declaration agai 
f of 


> coinage silver. The only agitation 


n Ohio on that question is promoted by the 
National Silver League. There is no evidence 
at any considerable number of persons in 


ther party have any particular bias as t 


the other. Probably all wl 


silver one way or 
ike the trouble to think about it would say 
that are in favor of both 
told, but would be 


+) 


they 





more in favor of gold 
an of silver if they were convinced that 


+3 a2 a ? +4 . e 
hey could have only one. The number of 





persons in the whole country who desire to 
send all our gold abroad, Oo 
merchandise and establi r 
standard, is sosmall that the few who would 
really prefer it make a pretence of not desiring 


But the truth undoubted!y is that few per 


about the 





a difficult one to master 





matter at a The 





sequentiv a few windy and | sible talkers 
are able to make it a ir tha he proq 
are taki A great interest in it, whereas the 
great n ri lo not lerstand it, andt 

no Interestin it whatever 








Ne me comp int bave recently ‘ en? 
from exporters of canned goods over 
ruling of the Treasur partment re 
ing the actual i Spec 1 of 8 art s of 
export upon whicl 3 ‘ wl } } a ’ 

} I pon gleh A art ica | ul Cu 

if annear toa hea « Why } try)? 

it appears to be a physical imposs 

vy to mune His inspec with 
force at tl dispos ‘ he Gove t 
the exporters have ( pelled 
some ol! their s “ i } t 
Ing any fraw back the t CASCS 

. tn} +) > } } » ‘ +! ‘ 
which they sre packed But althou iis 
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eight, and they are certainly entitled to an 
explanation of the relation of the lessened 
rate of increase of population in this country 
for a period during which our industries 
have been enjoying the fostering care of the 
protective tariff. 





The public have very good reasons for dis- 
trusting the accuracy of Mr. Porter’s census, 
but it is not often that this distrust is so en- 
tirely justified as it is by his defence of Bul- 
letin No, 82. This bulletin made the ordi- 
nary expenses of New York city appear to 
be about $17,000,000 more than they are 
admitted to be by Comptroller Myers. In 
the case of the cities of Boston and New 
York, Mr. Porter included the county ex- 
penditures with those of the city, while 
in the remainder of the 100 cities taken 
for comparison he seems not to have 
included the county expenses, This pro- 
ceeding is obviously misleading, and it is 
not easy to understand why it was resort- 
ed to. But the manner in which he veri- 
fies his inquiries is the remarkable feature 
of his method. He compiled a statement of 
the expenditure of the city of New York, 
and sent it to the Comptroller with the 
request that he would look it over and 
correct it. Not hearing from the Comp- 
troller, he seems to have thought that 
the statement must be published without 
any further attempt at verification, He 
now calmly assures the public that if the 
statement is incorrect it is not the fault of 
the Superintendent of the Census, but of the 
Comptroller of the city of New York ! The 
secretary of the Comptroller, however, de- 
clares that the statement was never received 
by him, and the question now arises, To 
whom will Mr. Porter charge the error of 
the statement ? Probably he will blame 
the Post-oftice, and consider that he thus 
frees himself from all responsibility. But 
it is not encouraging to be given to 
understand that we are to receive the 
census returns subject to the proviso 
that they may contain errors which the 
Census Bureau trusted to outsiders to cor- 
rect, and that the silence of these outsiders, 
whether due to the failure of the mail or 
whatever cause, is to be construed as an ap- 
proval. The assistance of outsiders is of im- 
portance, but when it is not rendered the 
Census Bureau ought to take some pains to 
supply its place by verifications of its own. 





Prof. Richmond Smith grapples, in the 
columns of the Congregationalist, with the 
problem of restricting immigration, taking 
the position that the difficulty arises from 
regarding the matter as national rather than 
international. He has no doubt that it will 
soon be regulated by international agree- 
ment, which will provide that each nation 
shall take care of its own unfortunates at 
home, and not connive at or assist their 
emigration as at present. But Professor 
Smith goes on to argue that if we demand 
of European nations that certain classes of 
persons shall not be sent to us, they have a 
right to demand that we shall not receive 
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such Classes of persons as they do not desire 
to have emigrate. He believes that the sen- 
timent prevalent in this country concerning 
compulsory military service is false, and 
that we do wrong to ‘‘look with lenient 
eyes upon the youths who emigrate to 
avoid it.” This he declares to be un- 
patriotic conduct upon the part of these 
youths, which we should not encourage. 
As to the objection that our enforcing the 
conscription in European countries would 
destroy the last refuge from political tyranny 
and oppression, he says it is old-fashioned. 
In the last century, it is true, liberty was un- 
known, and revolution was necessary to gain 
freedom of thought and speech. But all 
this is changed, and revolution is no longer 
necessary, and we should refuse to receive 
any European who cannot bring with him the 
certificate of the authorities of his native land 
that they consent to his departure. We do 
not consider this solution as very practical, 
since any party in this country that proposed 
to assist European Powers in enforcing their 
compulsory military service would be buried 
under an avalanche of popular indignation; 
but aside from this objection, we have 
only to consider the case of the Russian 
Jews in order to appreciate the despotic 
theory of government that underlies Pro- 
fessor Smith’s proposal. There will always 
be many human beings who do not con- 
sider that ‘‘all modern civilized govern- 
ments allow such participation in public 
affairs that revolution is no longer neces- 
sary for the vindication of human rights”; 
and it is to be hoped that despotism will 
never so far prevail as to be able to pre- 
vent men who feel they are oppressed by 
theirown government from taking refuge 
in lands that offer them greater liberty. 





The Committee in charge of the Baron 
Hirsch fund in this city aim to colonize as 
many of the Russian refugees as possible, 
and in order to make colonization more feasi- 
ble, it has seemed best to connect an in- 
dustrial feature with the agricultural enter- 
prise. All the conditions favor the success 
of the experiment. The settlers, many of 
whom were agriculturists at home, and all 
of whom are animated with an ardent de- 
sire to make agriculture their permanent oc- 
cupation in this country, must be possessed 
of at least $200 per family. The Com- 
mittee, on their part, offer them good land 
on liberal terms and the means of culti- 
vating it, and those skilled in manual 
labor, as many of them are, will be as- 
sisted in procuring remunerative work. The 
provision by which one-half of the land 
purchased is set aside for future sale to 
newcomers of whatever race or religion, is 
intended to prevent an undesirable isola- 
tion of the colonists, and will commend 
itself toall who are anxious for the rapid 
assimilation of every class of immigrants. 
That the colonization of Russian Hebrews 
can be successfully accomplished is proved 
by the example of the settlements established 
near Vineland, N. J., where about 700 fami- 
lies, all of them self-supporting, are devoted 
to fruit-raising and vegetable-growing. The 
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success of this colony and of other settle- 
ments in the far West vindicates the wisdom 
of the policy of Jewish colonization inaugu- 
rated in this country, with such self-sacri- 
ficing zeal, by the late lamented Michael 
Heilprin. 





Gen. S. C. Armstrong of the Hampton 
(Va.) Institute has been making a trip over 
the Southern Pacific route to San Francisco, 
on his way, for asummer vacation, to the 
Sandwich Islands, where he was born, the 
son ofa missionary. He kept his eyes open 
for everything bearing upon the condition 
of the negroes as he travelled through the 
South, and saw and heard sundry things 
to confirm his view that the race is, on 
the whole, making as rapid progress as 
could be expected. At New Orleans he 
met Mr. Hutchinson, who is President 
of the Morgan line of steamers and 
manager of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
a Southerner born and bred, who ‘‘has 
a clear-headed, fair view of the black 
man, infinitely more hopeful and helpful 
for him than any politician’s solicitude.” 
Mr. Hutchinson told him that negroes are 
employed on a perfect equality with whites 
in the machine-shops of the railroad at 
Houston, Texas, all hands being paid 
according to their ability, without the 
slightest reference to any consideration of 
race. This testimony brings out a strik- 
ing contrast between North and South, 
upon which Gen. Armstrong thus com- 
ments: ‘‘ The trades unions and preju- 
dice at the North forbid this. When people 
begin to see more clear and straight into the 
negro question, they will realize that the 
industrial freedom which he enjoys at the 
South is far greater than that at the North. 
No black young man in the South is 
more badly off than the trained Ameri- 
can mechanic, fresh from Col. Auch- 
muty’s or other industrial school, in New 
York and elsewhere, who, on graduating, 
has no chance for work alongside of the 
emigrant mechanic who has landed that day 
at Castle Garden. The white man is at the 
mercy of the trades unions: the black man in 
the South is not, to the point of exclusion; 
only the lazy are hopeless.” 





A perceptible change in the attitude of 
Southern whites towards the education of 
the blacks is illustrated by a despatch from 
Port Gibson, Miss., to the New Orleans 
7imes-Democrat. It appears that some be- 
nevolent women of the Presbyterian Church 
in the North have decided to establish an in- 
dustrial institute for colored girls in Missis- 
sippi, but have not settled upon the location. 
The fact becoming known, the citizens of 
Port Gibson held a public meeting at the 
Court-house the other day, and adopted reso- 
lutions that, ‘‘ Whereas we are desirous of 
expressing our interest and sympathy for 
all educational movements having in view 
the intellectual and moral improvement of 
our colored citizens, we invite the projectors 
of the movement to visit Port Gibson 
and confer with our people, with a 
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view to having such institute located 
in the vicinity of Port Gibson; and that 
we hereby promise our moral and active 
support to such institute, if planted in this 
vicinity.” It is not many years since the 
people of any Mississippi town would have 
contemplated with aversion the starting of a 
school for ‘‘nigger girls” in their place; and 
the fact that in Port Gibson they not only 
invite the establishment of such an institu- 
tion, but also promise their ‘‘moral and 
active support,” is full of significance. 





The controversy over the Railroad Com 
missionership in Massachusetts between the 
Democratic Governor and the Republican 
Council revives the periodical discussion as 
to whether the Council is an institution 
worth preserving. It used to be a common 
thing to divide the executive authority be- 
tween the Governor and some body of this 
sort, but there are now only two States be- 
sides Massachusetts which hold to the old 
rule. There has been of late years a steady 
growth of opinion in the direction of centring 
power in one executive head, upon 
the theory that a single man can be 
better held responsible, and that when thus 
held solely responsible he will render better 
service. This has been the fundamental 
principle upon which almost all recent 
changes in municipal charters have been 
based, and it applies, of course, quite as 
well to State constitutions. When the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts elected William E. 
Russell Governor, they meant to intrust him 
with the executive authority, and it is an 
anomaly that he should not be able to exer- 
cise that authority unless a body of council- 
lors belonging to the other party approve 
his ideas. 





A very important matter was brought for- 
ward at the University Convocation on Thurs- 
day by Mr. Andrew D. White in his discussion 
of the topic, ‘‘ Codrdination of University, 
College, and Academy.” He contrasted the 
lavish generosity of our people to the uni- 
versities and colleges, and the large sums ex- 
pended on our common schools, with the 
slender revenues of our high schools and 
academies, The intermediate schools, he de- 
clared, are utterly unable with their present 
resources to secure the educators that they 
need. But the importance of their work 
is undeniab’e, and unless they are properly 
equipped for it, the material which they 
pass on to the university will not be in such 
a state of preparation as to be most advan- 
tageously handled there. Mr. White went 
so far as to propose that the training 
given to the two lower classes in the 
universities should be turned over to the 
intermediate schools—a propvsition sug- 
gesting that recently made for shortening 
the course at Harvard by a year. Whether 
this policy is wise or not is a question; but 
there is no doubt that our training-schools 
have been comparatively neglected in the 
distribution of the great gifts to the cause of 
education. Phillips Academy at Andover 
has recently made an appeal for subvention 
which shows an almost startling difference 





between the size of its endowment and that 
of any college or university having an equal 
number of pupils. No one will deny that the 
instructor in the preparatory school has hard- 
er work and less pay than the college pro} 
fessor. Few, we think, will not admit that 
this work is as important, and requires as 
high qualifications, as any that is to be done 
in the whole range of education. 





The overwhelming defeat of the Parnellite 
candidate at Carlow probably puts an end to 
the political career of Parnell himself. But 
its effect does not end there. It will con 
vince the people of England that the home- 
rule cause is not dependent upon the fate or 
fortunes of any particular man, but is a per 
manent, self-perpetuating force in the sister 
island. More than this, it will prove that 
moral influences are stronger in Ireland 
than personal attachments—a point of su 
preme importance in the coming gene 
ral elections, When the Parnell scandal was 
first disclosed in court, his adherents said 
that the case was not an wnusual one, and 
that many of his accusers were as bad as 
himself. They refused to take the view 
that Parnell had incapacitated himself to 
be an effective ally of the English Liberals, 
whose Nonconformist membership would 
have nothing to do with a proved adul 
terer. But the priesthood of Ireland ren 
dered most important service at this junc 
ture by opening the eyes of the people 
to both the moral and the political conse- 
quences of sustaining Parnell. To their in 
fluence more than to any other cause {s due 
the collapse of Parnellism, of which the 
Carlow election is the indisputable sin. 
The reaction upon English public opinion 
must be very great apd wholly in favor of 
the Liberal party. 





The returns of the census for Scotland 
show thatthe tendency of population to con 
centrate is as manifest there as in this 
country. The Registrar-General divides the 
communities into five classes — principal 
town districts, large town districts, smal! 
town districts, mainland and rural districts, 
and insular rural districts. The first class 
shows a growth of over 1% per cent., the 
second a growth of over 20 per cent., 
the third of over 6 per cent. In the 
fourth, population has remained nearly 
stationary, but in the islands a decrease 
has taken place, which, in view of their 
serious over-population, is a gratifying show- 
ing. Some of these islands are in fact 
not fit for human habitation except during + 
part of the year. The most rapid increase 
in population has taken place in Glasgow, 
but Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Leith, 
and Paisley all show increases of from 10 to 
20 per cent. In 1841 Scotland had 2,600,000 
inhabitants, and Ireland had 8,196,000. In 
1891 Scotland has 4.033.000 and Ireland 
about 4,700,000; so that if existing tenden- 
cies continue, the population of Scotland 
will be the greater in 1901. 





The prorogation of the Spanish Cortes 
til November leaves public business in a 








highly unfinished condition.  C\novas's 
labor bills, upon which he counts so much 
to secure popularity for his Administration, 
had clear sailing in the Senate, but were not 
even taken up in the lower house, The 
Government's financial measure, involving 
aloan from the Bank of Spain and the ex- 
tension of the monopoly of that institution, 
had passed the Chamber by a large ma 
jority, and was under discussion in the 
Senate, at last mail advices; the tele 
graph does not say whether it has been 
agreed to, though it is altogether probable 
that it has, since the Treasury is badly off 
for money and would not allow the autho 
rization of the needed loan to be deferred 
Cuban affairs are left in a sad tangle. The 
new budget for the colonies was not voted, 
and that means the extension of the 
old budget for another year The new 
budget was open to very serious objec 
tien on the ground that it made no 
adequate allowance for the effect of 
the treaty of reciprocity upon Cuba’s 
revenue from customs ; the only attempt in 
that direction was the proposed tax on res 
estate devoted to sugar growing. Even that 
clause fails now, and the treaty will co into 
effect utte rly disregarded in the estimate of 
income and expenses. If Spanish financier 
ing were not of so happy-go-lucky a kind, 
this fact might be taken as an indication that 
the treaty is by no means so important a 
measure as has been indicated, But its de 
tails are soon to be made public, and then 
we shail Know how badly the financial af 


eee a ae 
fairs of Cuba have been bungled 


A curious document was published in 
Brazil eariy in June over the signature of 
the ex-Emperor. It was signed at Cannes 
April 28, and reached the public through a 


partisan of the empire, Viscount Taunay 
Entitled an ‘‘Account of Office” (Fe dd 
oe 


fiero), it sets forth the ideas and aims which 
Dom Pedro says he cherished throuzhout the 
fifty vears of his government of ‘* his dear 
Brazil.” Some things he is able to men- 
tien as actually accomplished, but more 
are spoken of as ends he strove for and 
hoped to reach, all in good time. He de- 
sired, he says, a free Church in a free State, 
but only when the education of the people 
would enable them to profit by those insti- 
tutions. The address also has parts which 
look like a programme, though, on the 
whole, it has more the appearance of a po 
litical testament. It certainly has a cha- 
racteristic conclusion: ‘‘In scientific in- 
vestigations and in constant study I have 
found consolation, and kept myself from 
moral tempests.” In some quarters the 
address was regarded as a political mani- 
festo, or at least a feeler, intended to sound 
popular opinion on the question of a possi- 
ble restoration of the Empire. But most 
people thought it simply the harmless at- 
tempt of an honest old gentleman to justify 
his conduct as Emperor. It has not caused 
a ripple of excitement; nor, on the other 
hand, does it appear to have lessened the 
kindly personal regard which has always 
existed among the people for Dom Pedro. 
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THE DRAIN OF GOLD. 

Tne continuance of the export of gold after 
sterling exchange had fallen below the ex- 
porting point has caused much anxiety and 
perplexity in the financial world. Not far 
from $70,000,000 have been exported with- 
in three months, and, in spite of the fact 
that the rate of exchange is now such as to 
make the operation apparently a losing one, 
the export has gone on and may be renewed 
atany moment. As men are not in the habit 
of deliberately going on with losing opera- 
tions, it is obvious that, in some way not 
visible to the public, an advantage is expect- 
ed to arise from these operations, Just how 
this profit is to arise, we may rot be able to 
determine until the persons engaged in the 
transaction choose to take us into their con- 
fidence ; but it may be possible to get some 
light upon the situation from a review of 
some of its conditions. Upon a subject on 
which so many intelligent men are in doubt, 
we do not wish to dogmatize. Our remarks 
are to be taken as tentative, and as representing 
a state of affairs, so far as the drain of gold 
is concerned, that is conceivable, although it 
may not be actual. 

Let us in the first place ask ourselves how 
much gold we have. A year ago the 
Director of the Mint estimatec it at about 
$700,000,000. He was able to point to some 
$65,000,000 in gold bullion and some $255,- 
000,000 in coin held by the Treasury, to 
some $78,000,000 in the national banks, and 
to some $34,000,000 in other repositories. 
The remainder of the estimated amount held, 
some $260,000,000, was declared to be, in 
accordance with a venerated tradition, in 
the hands of the people. There are many 
reasons for supposing the existence of this last 
fund to be mythical. We are not talking of 
gold that exists in the shape of breast-pins 
and finger-rings, in teeth-fillings, and mirror 
frames and gildings, but of gold available 
for financial purposes, 

Is this money to be found in the pockets 
of the people? No; for it is common ex- 
perience that there is very little gold coin in 
circulation. When people get it, they gene- 
rally pay it in to the banks, and there it 
stays. Ifthe people do not carry it in their 
pockets, or pay it into the banks with their 
deposits, they must hide it somewhere. Do 
they put it in their safe deposit vaults ? 
No; for those who have occasion to visit 
these vaults see no one handling bags 
of coin. They see men storing away 
stocks and bonds to large amounts, and 
such bulky articles as bullion could not 
be laid away to any great extent without ex- 
citing notice or comment. Do the people, 
then, hide their gold in old stockings, or 
under their cellar floors, or in their back 
gardens? It is conceivable that such prac- 
tices exist, but there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that they prevail to any extent. 
Where, then, is this great fund of $250,000,- 
000 or $260,000,000 of gold to be found ? 
We apprehend that it exists only in the 
monetary tables of the Government and in 
the imagination of financiers. 

If this view is correct, what is our present 
situation? The Treasury had on the first of 
the month about $177,000,000 of gold coin, 





and $62,000,000 bullion, say $240,000,000. 
OF this, $100,000,000 is a gold reserve, sup- 
posed to be specially pledged to the redemp- 
tion of Government notes. This would leave 
say $140,000,000 available gold, against 
which there are outstanding certificates to 
the amount of about $120,000,000. If these 
certificates were drawn, there wou!d remain 
about $20,000,000 in the Treasury on which 


“to maintain gold payments, or, if the reserve 


be available, $120,000,000. To this should 
be added the amount in the hands of the 
banks, which is not definitely known, but 
was computed to be, a year ago, about 
$112,000,000. Upon the whole, it is prob- 
ably not safe to estimate our stock of gold, 
including the $100,000,000 reserve, at much 
more than $350,009,000, or about one-half 
of the amount commonly assumed. A fur- 
ther loss of $70,000,000 might bring us with- 
in sight of the stoppage of gold payments. 


Let us now proceed to consider the course 
that would naturally be adopted by a man 
who thought that all the circumstances in- 
dicated a change from gold to silver pay- 
ments in this country. Every one knows 
the mainspring of the silver movement. 
Many honest and simple-hearted people are 
wild for silver, but the momentum of the 
demand comes from the feeling that it 
will enable people who are in debt to 
pay their creditors in something that costs 
less than gold. That is why we must 
have free coinage of silver. The present 
law confines the profit of the operation to 
the Government. But if the coinage of sil- 
ver were free, the prices of all commodities, 
being then measured in silver, would rise, 
and every producer would obtain the where- 
withal to pay his debts at less sacrifice than 
at present. Now it is not to be supposed 
that the creditor will supinely view this pro. 
ceeding. Not only creditors but a great 
many shrewd persons will ask themselves, 
whenever an alteration of values is to be ex- 
pected, ‘‘ How can we make any money out 
of it, or how may we manage at least not to 
lose any money out of it?” Two ways 
are conspicuously open. The creditor may 
dispose of the obligation of his debtor at its 
present gold value, leaving the new owner 
to take his chances, or he may, if the terms 
of the debt allow it, insist upon present pay- 
ment before the depreciated standard comes 
into effect. This is the first way. The se- 
cond is to become a debtor, borrowing money 
at present convertible into gold, or buying 
commodities on credit at their gold price, with 
the expectation of paying the debt in silver. 
In the former way the creditor would escape 
loss and would have his gold ready for any 
use that presented itself. This would be his 
own gold absolutely. In the latter way the 
speculator would get gold or its equivalent 
that would be legally his own, but subject 
toaclaim for its amount which he would 
expect to satisfy in silver. The former way 
amounts to a purchase of gold. The latter 
way amounts to a sale of silver. In the 
former way an investment is made tbat is 
secure against loss and depreciation. In the 
latter way one may also make an investment 
in gold upon credit, that may not only be se- 
cure against loss, but involve a profit. 





It will perhaps enable us to see a little 
more clearly into this intricate matter if we 
pause to note that there is strictly nothing 
international about it. The United States, 
as a corporation, owes nothing to the Re- 
public of France, or the Empire of Ger- 
many, or the United Kingdom. The debts 
with which we are concerned are the obli- 
gations of private persons, including cor- 
porations, to private persons. This observa- 
tion is of importance because we are apt to 
speak as if, in view of free-siiver coinage, 
foreigners would send over their American 
securities forsale here. But if these securities 
are not due, there is no compulsion upon 
Americans to buy them, any more tban 
there is upon Londoners, and there is no 
particular reason, under the circum- 
stances, why they should sell better here 
than in London. They cannot be sold ex- 
cept for a price satisfactory to the buyer, 
and the considerations that affect him are 
not those of his citizenship or residence. 
Hence it appears that such a realization as 
we have described for the purpose of getting 
gold need not involve any transfer of securi- 
ties from the other side of the water, and 
herein lies the answer to those who say that 
gold is not being accumulated in this way 
because the street is not full of securities 
bearing a London ear-mark. In _ short, 
there is just as much inducement for timid 
and for cautious New Yorkers to sell Ame- 
rican securities for gold as there is for timid 
or cautious Londoners, 


But it is the peculiarity of the situation 
that there is no inducement to retain gold in 
this country when it is realized. The prime 
uncertainty, that which starts the whole 
movement, is the doubt in the minds of men 
of wealth, whether, if they lend gold now, 
or, what isthe same thing, hold securities 
that are now payable in gold, they may not 
hereafter be obliged to take their pay in sil- 
ver. No one will deny that there is a possi- 
bility of this result taking place in this coun- 
try, or that there is, humanly speaking, 
no possibility of the kind in England. In 
short, if any one has a fund of gold, he will 
be likely to do better with it abroad than at 
home. If we are going to have free silver, 
gold in its present amount would be a 
drug in the market here; and on the other 
hand it is in rather unusual demand abroad. 
The Russian Government seems to have 
been accumulating gold. The Bank of 
France is allowing interest on gold deposits. 
Avd Mr. Goschen’s significant speech, re- 
flecting upon the slenderness of the reserves 
of the English banks, is not improbably 
bearing fruit. 

The movement that we have described is, 
as we have said, not so much a movement 
for profit as for security. There is, how- 
ever, nothing incompatible in this with a 
movement which some good _ observers 
profess to see arising out of speculation 
in wheat futures. That is an illustration of 
the second way above referred to, in which 
human nature may be expected to act in 
view of an anticipated disturbance in value. 
If the skies look stormy, some anglers will 
secure their game and get on shore; but 
some prefer to fish in troubled waters. 
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WANAMAKER'S LATEST VERSION. 
Mr. JonN WANAMAKER took the witness- 
stand in the Keystone Bank inquiry on Fri- 
day for the second time. He. had been 
summoned ostensibly to explain the discre- 
pancies between his first evidence and sub- 
sequent testimony, but it was soon clear 
that he was present in order that he might 
make an immediate defence against some 
entirely fresh charges which were to be pro 
duced. The new charges were in the sup- 
pressed Bardsley statement which the editor 
of the Public Ledger had ‘‘for grave pubtic 
reasons” declined to publish in his newspa- 
per. This proved to be a report of two con 
versations which had been held with Bards- 
ley by members of the staff of the Ju rc 
Ledger. We will consider the revelations of 
this document and Mr. Wanamaker’s reply 
to them first, and his explanations of his 
former evidence afterwards. 

Bardsley makes, in his conversations, three 
direct charges against Mr. Wanamaker. We 
give them in their order in his own Jan- 
guage: 


“Marsh told me that John Wanamaker 
knowingly held over 2,500 shares of our over- 
issue [fraudulent Keystone stock] and bad de- 
manded $100,000 tor them, although he Lad 
never paid or given any value for them wnat- 
ever. Wanamaker’s demand was that Mrs. 
Lucas was to give $50,000 of that amount, 
Marsh $25,000, and the bank the remaining 
$25,000.” 

*‘A plan was arranged that the stock was to 
be thrown into a pool or given. up, in order to 
help the rebuilding of the bank. Everything 
seemed clear for a speedy and satisfactory 
arrangement when Jobn Wavameker upse: ail 
our plans by bis remarkable demand, acc m- 
panied by the threat that unless the $100,000 
was paid over to his lawyer, P. F. Rothermel, 
he would close the bank, Marsh was frighten- 
ed and did not know what to do. I told Lim 
to engage good lawyers at once and to in- 
struct them to demand the over-issue from 
John Wanamaker, and not pay himacent. lL 
showed him that John Wanamaker was know- 
ingly guilty of a crime in retaining those over- 
issued shares, and that he must not be permit- 
ted to buildoze the bank. Marsh took my ad- 
vice and engaged Mayer Sulzberger and J hn 

Johnson, They demanded the st ck, and 
Wanamaker reduced his demand to $25,000, 
but he and bis lawyer were told that if the 
stock were not returned by a certain specified 
date legal action would he taken against h m 
Before that date John Wanamaker weakened 
and returned every share of the over-issue.” 

“Let me explain to you what sort of a Lor- 
rower John Wanamaker was, and how he bhor- 
rowed, Here’s an instance: In March, 1890, 
Marsh came to me ina great fidget and said 
that John Wanamaker wanted £200,000 from 
the bank, and must have it right away. Marsh 
added that be told W anamaker that the bank 
had not that Jarge amount of money to syare 
—hbadn’t it on hand, in fact—and Wana- 
maker said to bim that ‘he knew where 
to get it.’ Marsh said to me that Wana- 
maker was a good customer of the bank any- 
how, and he wanted to oblige him. I told 
him that I could not do anything for him. 
Two days afterwards he returned and said 
that John Wanamaker was persistent and 
must have the money, that he knew the bank 
did not have it, but if I would lend it the 
bank would not ask the interest, but would 
pay over to me direct whatever W anamaker 
would agree to give. I let him have the 
money and John Wanamaker got it. The 
books of the bank ought to give a good idea of 
his transactions.” ‘s 


It is not strange that the friends of Mr 
Wanamaker were unwilling to have these 
charges published. They connect Wana- 
maker for the first time with the missing 
$2,000,000 of city and State money which 
disappeared through the Keystone Bank 
into which Bardsley put it, and connect him 





also more closely than ever with Marsh and 
Bardsley. The first and second confirm the 
former evidence of Wanamaker and other 
witnesses that he was seeking to obtain 
money from: Mrs. Lucas and Marsh for 
the fraudulent stock which he says he re- 
ceived from Lucas only as collateral. The 
third makes adirect charge, for the first time 
in the inquiry, that W anamake r demanded 
and received $200,000 of the city money from 
Bardsley through Marsh as*a loan. There 
have been rumors of such aloan having been 
made from the outset, and Mr, Wanamaker 
denied them emphatically on his first cross 
examination. Now they assume definite form 
as having been common knowledge between 
Sardsley and Marsh, and again Mr. Wana 
maker denies them emphatically, saying: ‘* 1] 
pronounce that absolutely and unqualitiedly 
false from beginning to end, without any 
foundation of fact of any sort whatever.” 

In reference to the other _ charges, Mr. 
Wanamaker admits that he did try to ob 
tain money from Mrs. Lucas the fraudu 
lent stock, but says he considered the stock 
genuine, and has no proof to-day that it was 
not. He is less explicit in his testimony in 
regard to his demands on Marsh for money 
for this stock, but admits that when Marsh and 
the Vice-President of the bank called on him 
in Washington about it, ‘I felt obliged to 
say, that they must either settle with me or | 
could not, in justice to myself, allow the 
Comptroller of the Currency to be ignorant 
of the fact that they were claiming that 
some of the stock I held was improper 
stock.” This is frank confession that he 
was trying to extort money from them 
for that stock, after he had been told that 
it was fraudulent, on threat of revealing the 
condition of the bank to the Comptroller 
and having it closed. The Comptroller's 
recollection is, that Marsh told him that 
Wanamaker’s demand was for $50,000 

‘he sum and substance, therefore, of the 
new charges against Wanamaker, through 
Bardsley’s conversations, are, that he bor 
rowed $200,000 of the public money from 
Basdeley through Marsh, and that he tried 
to extort $50,000 from Marsh as the price of 
stock which he had been toid was fraudu 
lent, on threat of having the bank closed. 
He meets the first charge with a sweeping 
denial, and he virtually confesses the truth 
of the second. 

In regard to his former testimony, Mr 
Wanamaker makes very elaborate expla 
nation. He says, of the 2,625 shares 
of genuine stock which he neglected t 
mention at all in his first statement, and 
which appear on the books of the bank as 
having been issued either to himself or to his 
secretary or office-boy, that he took them 
at Mr. Lucas’s request to raise a loan of 
$40 000 to oblige Lucas, and that they never 
were iis and he never had a penny’s 
interest in them before or after. In regard 


a. ae. “ee 5 
to the fact that the books of the bank show 





that the greater, part of the 2,516 shares 
of fraudulent stock were issued after Lucas’s 


death, inst ead of | iong bef ore, AS he declared 
in his first statement, Mr. Wanamaker ex 
plains that all the certificates were issued 


in Lucas’s lifetime, but were not all placed 
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rascality ever made, It should be borne in 
mind that he is speaking as the recognized 
leader of his party, and that his long and de- 
voted record of party service has never borne 
the faintest taint of Mugwumpism. His de- 
liverances are official and are likely to be final, 
and they can be summed up in a very few 
words. He says there appeared in Republi- 
can circles, soon after the election in Novem- 
ber, rumors that the Republicans of the House 
would attempt to force the Democrats of the 
Senate to concur in the election of the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, by refus- 
ing to allow the Democratic candidates who 
had been elected to the oftices of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Secretary, and Comp- 
troller to be qualified. As soon as he 
heard of this plan, he denounced it in and 
out of his paper as unfair and impolitic, and 
it was so regarded by other leaders of the 
party. When the Legislature met, a select 
committee of the House was appointed to in- 
vestigate the returns for State officers, and 
Mr. Porter was made its Chairman. After 
it had completed its work, Judge Harrison 
says that Mr. Porter went to him and told 
him that certain gentlemen wished him to 
make a report declaring that the Demo- 
cratic candidates for Lieutepant-Governor, 
Secretary, and Comptroller had not been 
elected, but that he could not do so because 
he believed the contrary, Judge Harrison 
attended two meetings of the Committee, at 
which a few other Republican leaders were 
also present, and at each of these Mr, Por- 
ter favored a report declaring the three De- 
mocratic candidates elected. Such a report 
was drawn up at the second meeting on 
January 27, and Mr. Porter took it away 
with him to have it copied by a typewriter. 


Between the afternoon of January 27 and 
the morning of January 28, an astonishing 
transformation was effected in this report. It 
was presented to the House on the latter date, 
and proved to be a declaration that the 
Committee had found that there had been 
no election for Lieutenant-Governor and 
Secretary, and that, in regard to the Comp- 
trollership, the Democratic candidate had. 
been elected, but should not be allowed to 
take oflice till the Senate would consent to 
join the House in an investigation of the 
election. Judge Harrison says that this re- 
port astonished him, and he characterizes it 
in the following vigorous language: 


“I did not hesitate, after January 28, to tell 
you, as well as others, that I looked upon the 
report as dishonorable; that I had been cheat- 
ed by you, and had been betrayed into taking 
part twice in a council with you on the sub- 
ject when you very well knew, by what took 
place on January 7, that I would have nothing 
todo with the controversy in any manner, 
nor take part in any council on the subject, if 
it was intended to take the unfair, unwise, and 
impolitic course which was suggested. 

“The report that was finally made went fur- 
ther than was suggested in November and De- 
cember. You knew, as did many others, that 
the Republican party would not sustain you 
for any length of time in keeping out of office 
men who were elected, merely because the 
Democrats refused to do what the Republicans 
believed to be right in the matter of the Gov- 
ernorship. You are believed to be respon- 
sible for changing that report between 
the 27th and 28th of January. In making that 
change you did not dare to follow the lines of 
boldness suggested in November, but you im- 
posed upon the honest members of the House 
by making a report which, in the light of all 
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the events since that time, is clearly and un- 
equivocally false.” 

The Judge charges Mr. Porter with the 
entire responsibility of this ‘‘ unequivocally 
false” report, says that by some means or 
other he induced all his fellow-members on 
the Committee to sign it, and declares that 
the Republican members of the House accept- 
ed it because they had confidence in the Com- 
mittee. These members, he declares, acted in 
good faith and in ignorance of the facts. 
‘*You,” he remarks to Mr. Porter, ‘‘ knew 
better. It is said there is forgiveness for 
those who sin ignorantly, but for those who 
sin against light there may be no forgive- 
ness in this world or the next.” Judge Har- 
rison might have added that while in the 
moral world there is indeed no forgiveness 
for those who sin against light, in the Re- 
publican party there is seldom forgiveness 
for those who sin and get found out. This 
is the aspect of his case which will most 
depress Mr. Porter. 

As for the effect of the disclosure upon 
the politics of the State, Judge Harrison 
freely predicts disaster. He himself gives 
the Opposition a fine campaign document in 
this letter, and especially in the following 
passage: ‘‘I am a Republican, and I believe 
in fighting political campaigns fairly, square- 
ly, and for all they are worth. Politics is 
sometimes said to be a game; but it should 
be played by gentlemen in an honorable 
way. When beaten in the game, pay up, 
and don’t try to steal the stakes.” Asa 
parting shot to Mr. Porter, he addresses him 
this solemn admonition, which, coming as it 
does from aloyal Republican, should be pon- 
dered deeply by all the Republicans of the 
State: 

‘** Finally, Mr. Porter, you ought to under- 
stand that thousands of Republicans in this 
State consider that the honor of their party is 
at stake in this matter. The national plat- 
form of 1888 reattirms the devotion of the par- 
ty tothe principle that every lawful ballot 
spall be duly counted. In the Republican 
State platform of September, 1590, it is de- 
manded that throughout the length and 
breadth of the land a_ free ballot and 
a fair count be assured. The position I 
have maintained, and still hold, in relation 
to Gen. Merwin is in affirmance of these great 
principles, The posit:on you and the Evening 
Post take in relation to the minor officials is 
that a fair and honest count may be reversed 
by tricks in the secret conclaves of the final 
canvassing board, and such a position is one 
which the Republican party of Lincoln,Grant, 
Garfield, Harrison, and Blaine will repudiate 
whenever it has an opportunity.” 

No Republican newspaper in the country 
has been more fervid in its demands for a 
pure ballot in the South than the Hartford 
Post, whose proprietor is now disclosed as 
the perpetrator of a piece of political ras- 
cality worthy of a Returning Board of 
Southern carpet-baggers, That such a thing 
should have been done successfully in a New 
England State shows more clearly than any- 
thing else that has happened lately how com- 
pletely the Republican party has passed into 
the hands of its Quays, Dudleys, Wana- 
makers, and Porters. 





COUNTRY READING AND VOTING. 


Tue editor of one of the oldest ‘‘ country 
weeklies” in New England, the Litchfield 
Enquirer, on retiring from journalism after 








a quarter of a century of editorial work up- 
on that paper, calls attention to the local 
changes in the conditions of rural journal- 
ism during the long period. In the county 
named, where twenty-five years ago there 
were but two weekly newspapers—not long 
before that only one—there are now nine. 
This change has taken place, too, in a county 
distinctively rural, filled with waning farm 
towns, and whose population, outside of a 
few factory townships, has shown a decided 
decrease. The increase of newspapers has not 
been due to any stronger natal appetite for 
newspaper reading, but simply to the cheap- 
ening, in the retiring editor’s opinion, of the 
relative or absolute cost of the things by 
which country newspapers are produced, and 
especially by the introduction of the ‘‘ plate 
matter’ as a substitute for actual type-set- 
ting, at asaving of 75 per cent. What is 
true of Litchfield County is, we doubt not, 
true ina marked degree of the country at 
large; and when the new census gives us the 
statistics for a decade during which the use 
of ‘‘ plate matter,” ready-made cuts, ‘‘ syn- 
dicate letters,” ‘‘ patent outsides,” and simi- 
lar ‘‘ wholesale” newspaper material has 
enormously increased, we shall probably 
find an enormous proportional rise in the 
number of rural weeklies also. 


The census of 1880 gave in the United 
States a total number of workers of both 
sexes and in all occupations of 17,392,099, 
and of this nearly one-half, or 7,670,493, were 
classed as agricultural. These ratios will 
probabiy not be sustained in the new census, 
owing to the drift of population to the cities 
and factory towns, but it is safe to say that 
at present at least three-eighths of our work- 
ers, and presumptively of our population and 
of our voters, are on the farm and among the 
class whom the country newspaper most di- 
rectly touches. The vital change, therefore, in 
the forms and conditions of country journal- 
ism is a matter of the utmost interest when 
that journalism stands in immediate relations 
to a body of our voters which can hardly 
number less than five millions. If we could 
search the matter to the bottom, we should 
very likely find that the many farm agita- 
tions now in progress are due almost as much 
to the shifting in country journalism as to 
any other intellectual cause, and particu- 
larly so at the West. 


A distinctive institution of the old rural 
life was known as ‘‘ the county newspaper,” 
whose specialty was the petty news of all 
the county towns. Almost every rural coun- 
ty, if of fair size, had one of these journals, 
much more rarely two. They were partisan 
to the core, they never abated their partisan- 
ship, and because they had a sort of local 
monopoly of printed opinion, they exercised 
collectively a mighty party influence. But at 
present the ‘‘county” newspaper proper is 
decidedly on the wane—has, indeed, almost 
passed away. The term survives, but only 
as a bequeathed one, and the old monopoly 
has been broken. Where there used to be 
one country newspaper, we now find two or 
three, representing various parties, cheaper 
by 50 per cent. than the old ‘‘county” 
sheet, and two subscribed for at the old 
price of one. Let any new party grow up 
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ora serious schism arise in an existing party, 
and it cannot be ‘‘ howled down” by an au- 
tocratic county sheet as in the old political 
days, and can, with very little cost, estab- 
lish an organ or organs of its own. The 
Farmers’ Alliance at the West, for instance, 
has apparently found no dearth of country 
papers willing to support its cause. A few 
decades ago such a movement would have 
found very few indeed. Moreover, the ri- 
valry in news-hunting, or rather the higher 
desire of news by the reader, has, among 
the multiplied country papers, much diluted 
the acidities of partisanship. 

While, however, the political effects of the 
new state of country journalism are un- 
doubtedly benign, and are showing them- 
selves in looser party ties among the farm- 
ers, the good effects of that cheaper journal- 
ism on their moral and mental nature are 
much less obvious. The material wave of 
‘brainy, breezy” journalism, of flashy 
writing, of distorted ideas as to ‘‘ news,” 
has not been stayed in our cities, but has 
passed with full flood into the country 
newspapers also, How far they are vitiat- 
ing the rural readers there are few means 
of judging ; but it was noteworthy that 
when, some months ago, the Springfield 
Mass., Z/omestead, an agricultural journal 
widely circulated among the farmers, asked 
its readers to send in a list of what they 
deemed the ten ‘‘ best books,” the first ten 
voted for by a great majority were works of 
fiction, and a very large number of the re- 
plies came from the mothers and daughters 
of the farm. Either the fathers and sons did 
not care to reply, or they did very little book- 
reading at all. 


CORSICA IN SUMMER-TIME. 


Agsaccio, June, 1891. 

LIKE that very taking model, Miss Lydia 
Nevil of St. James Place, London, in Méri- 
niée’s most charming story of ‘ Colomba,’ 
I write to you partly for the pleasure of dating 
my letter from Ajaccio. There has been con- 
siderable talk of a daily line from Nice to 
Corsica, making the passage in six hours ; but 
when one has seen the comparative poverty of 
the island, it seems very doubtful if it would 
pay. The line, in fact, that carries the mails 
thither just now has failed. The talk on my 
way over was of this failure and the severi- 
ties of the French bankrupt law, which are not 
small, The law enacts that, among other con- 
sequences, the bankrupt is deprived of all his 
political rights. Morelli, the owner of the line, 
is a Senator from Corsica, but, being no longer 
even an elector, he has been expelled from the 
Senate, 

I had been wailing for nearly a year to get 
across, but, on the two weekly sailing days, it 
seemed particularly possessed to biow great 
guns, Once I started by way of Piombino, on 
the Italian coast, meaning to go to Elba and 
find some way of crossing from there directly 
to Corsica; but that day large trees were 
snapped off and there was no boat. I rarely 
find myself tempted to envy the yachting peo- 
ple who come here in the winter; and, indeed, 
many of them comfortably lay their craft up 
in port and pass two or three months at the 
hotels, I now understand thorougbly why so 
few people, out of all the thousands of plea- 
sure-seekers who come to the Riviera, cross to 





Corsica, and why they will always continue to 
be rather few. Itis the turbulent Mediterra- 
nean, wofully chilly in winter, and not the 
dangers of travel in the country—well dissi- 
pated now if they ever existed—nor the primi- 
tive nature of much of the accommodations, 

By a slight coincidence the Bel Ami, the 
jaunty little sloop of M. Guy de Maupassant, 
was lying in port as we steamed out. It was a 
descriptive passage in some of Maupassant’s 
writings—in ‘Une Vie,’ I think—that first 
made Corsica real and modern for me. We 
sailed at four in the afternoon, and were at 
Bastia the next morning. The town is backed 
up against high mountains. One is not ex 
pected to admire Bastia so much as Ajaccio, 
inasmuch as it is hardly a winter colony and 
resort for foreigners, like the latter, but its 
landscape is quite as pleasing, and one thinks 
more of it after having seen Ajaccio. They 
are not far from the same size, having both 
somewhere about 20,000 inhabitants. The 
houses run up into the air six, eight, and even 
ten stories. Thesame thing is true al! over Cor 
sica, even in the villages. This is novelty 
number one, and not a prepossessing one; it 
gives a tenement-house and factory-town 
look, and is very encouraging to squalor. | 
is, with little doubt, the vestige of Genoese tra 
dition: the Corsicans threw off the yoke, but 
remain bound to this day to the fashions of 
their former rulers, Inquiring, in order t 
have the local theory of the usefulness of thes 
sky-scraping buildings, the reply was made to 
me, ** It is the custom,” and again, ‘* Building 
stene is very cheap here, you know; it costs 
almost nothing.” 

1 made the point of my first excursion int 
the country Cardo, the little village wher: 
Colomba and Ors’ Anton took final leave of 
the friend!y bandits and their comic dog 
“ Brusco,” and tried to induce them to leave 
the country. Itis highin the hills, and very 
like, in all respects, say Falicon, above Nice 
A few houses in front are neatly lime washed, 
as if it were expressly done for the effect from 
below; the rest are all brown, gray, black with 
age, mere stone-heaps, as rude as the habita 
tions of the ancient cliff«iwellers. It was 
hardly less deserted and silent than the famous 
maquts, the brushwood thickets which I tra 
versed in mounting by a short cut. It looks 
down upon the vacant port of Bastia, but 
upon the thick of the town, which clusters 
around one of those warm-colored old Vauban 
citadels that ornament most Mediterranean 
ports, The slopes were grown principally 
with almond and olivetrees and patches of 
grain. Country houses or cottages, as every- 
where in the island, are few. The Corsicans 
are famous office holders; at Nice, for in- 
stance, they abound in the Custom-house, the 
railway, and among the prison guards) There 
is something in the Corsican character which 
leads him to desire to “ boss" his fellow-men, 
if only asa concierge. These functionaries in 
course of time secure their retreat and return 
to the island to live upon their pensions, but 
even they do not aspire to a little house and 
garden: some curious instinct of scciability 
leads them to herd like the rest in the unplea- 
sant tenement-houses In the vacant port, | 
finally found that my still-cherished plan of 
crossing from Bastia to E!ba direct, on the re- 
turn, was not possible of realization. I knew 
already there were no steamers, but there 
used to be some boats freighting across iron 
ore from Porto Ferrajo to be smelted here, 
which, as the distance is short, and for the ad- 
venture, might bave served for once. I ap- 
plied at these smelting-works, and found that 
they had ceased to be operated. 
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In the afternoon it rained so furiously that 


veritable sheets of water in the streets disputed 
the right of way with the passengera | em 
ployed part of this time in looking up, in the 
eity library, our old friend James Roswell's 
narrative of his journey in Corsica, in the 
year 17%, which | had not been able to see 
untilthen. He proposed—-seeker for celebrity 
and always atbirst for the personal acquaint- 
anceship of great men—to make a journey in 
Corsica because it was a country that no 
traveller had yet seen; and he came out, with 
a letter from Jean Jacques Rousseau, to find 


the patriot-hero Paoli, then in the midst of his 


wars. 1 followed upon bis trace in many 
ways; and found mvself the more comfortable 
in my lumbering diligence for thinking over 
how he made much of hie journey on foot, 
knocking down chestnuts from the trees 
drinking from the ear be ks, and keoning 
himself, with a youthful guste, to the prime 
tive men. In Paoh’s apartment, in the Fran 
cisean conver! at Corte-—which IT find replaced 
by i 8} ur pan new niy the rotned 
tower of the chur remaining—he rallied the 
wellto-lo monks, te x them they Were 
‘nihil babentes et omouia possidentes.” It is 
bard to repress a smile at the pleasant incen 
ruity when we f Saving, the insur 
gent chief, in the wilds of Corsica, ‘1 qioted 
o Pach, on tl evasion, some of the saga 
ous remarks of my respected friend Samuel 
Johnson.” He was overawed by Paoli at first, 
but soon made great headway with him and 
all the camp, eve the yx pa g on 
e dress, and : Hearts of Oak to 
Ose Airiots i s but a single fauit in 
e brief narrative: if is so very short, 
There is a section of TAlUWavV, narroe 
gauge, built out of Bastia, and another out 
of Ajaccio They have not especially got 


into the guide-books as yet, On the long gap 
from Corte southward, necessary to complete 
the through line, work is actively progressing. 
then there are two important branch lines, 
me down the flat and malarious eastern coast, 
and one to Caivi, which | found a prodigious 


id fortress on a rock, in fertile country, beat- 


‘ uy Almas? ¢ nually by violent winds 
The eastern pain is being well planted with 
eucalyptus and with vines and fruit-trees and 


turned to very profitable account, We made 
a sharp bend to the west, up the small valley of 
the Golo. You bave an excellent view of the two 
decisive battle flelds—but twelve miles apart— 
of Borgo and Ponte Novo, where, respeccively, 
Corsican independence, as against the French, 
was first brilliantly successful, and then com- 
pletely wiped out. It is hard to see how the 
fevers can follow up the turns of such fine 
lashing torrents as the Golo, as they are said 
to do, but the evidence seems little open to 
dis; ute, *‘ If here,” I say to myself, ‘‘ why not 
into other mountain districts elsewhere?” 

I got off at the village of Ponte Leccia, to 
make a sort of pilgrimage to Paoli’s birth- 
place at Morosaglia, and so over the high pass, 
the Col de Prato, to the springs of Orezza. 
There are Corsicans who put Paoli, as their 
hero, almost above Napoleon. It is extraordi- 
nary what an interest he excited in his time, 
when you consider the small scale of these ope- 
rations. Rousseau, as I have shown, Alfieri, 
Frederick the Great, and Joseph of Austria 
were his friends and admirers, and not for 
political reasons, as Pitt might have been, who 
leagued him against the French, He bad a 
great deal to do with forming the character of 
the young Napoleon, and it would not be diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to find a trace of the influence 
of this very early champion of independence 
even in our own Washington, This district 
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was the chosen fastness of Corsican insurrec- 
tion: the lonesome convents hidden in the 
solemn chestnut forests sheltered Paoli and his 
council of government, The convent at Moro- 
saglia is built, as it were, by rule of thumb; 
it is as rude and massive as if dug out of rock 
or clay, and its only ornament is a baroque 
belfry, typical for the class. You may recall 
two years ago sume little stir over the bring- 
ing back of the remains of Pacli from London, 
He died there in 1807, and had a tablet in 
Westminster Abbey. I had a letter to the 
Canon Saliceti, who was the chief manager of 
this whole important affair. He is an amiable 
enthusiast about his subject, and a descendant 
of that Saliceti, representative of the people, 
one of whose acts was to arrest the young Na- 
poleon at Nice, on the eve of his first campaign 
in Italy. The committee were flatteringly re- 
ceived by the notabilities of England—dined, 
among others, by the ex-Empress Eugénie, took 
the body with pomp through the streets of 
London, and afterwards had a triumphal pro- 
cession in the island. 

The monument is not a statue, but the ances- 
tral house in which Paoli was born, It bad 
pretty much fallen to decay, It belonged toa 
Corsican of high position, Franceschini Pietri, 
the chamberlain of the Empress Eugénie, and 
he presented it for the purpose. It is very 
plain, and in the restoration has probably been 
made, like Napoleon’s house at Ajaccio, some- 
what better than it was in the time of its 
famous owner. He is buried in the chapel. 
Beside him is a bust which, like the fine bronze 
statue at Corte and other portraits, is a plea- 
sant surprise. I was rather prepared for a 
mountain warrior in goat-skins; on the con- 
trary, here is a gentleman of the court in lace 
ruffles and queue, with even a point of humor 
on his handsome face. You think of Wash- 
ington and Goldoni at one and the same time. 
I looked into the school at Morosaglia, and, 
later, into the college at Corte, both still sup- 
ported in part by small funds he left them in 
his day. 

You go down at a hand gallop, on the other 
side of the pass, into the Castagniccia, the 
chestnut country par excellence. I took pains 
to taste some of the flour made from the chest- 
nuts, the bread of the poorer people, and 
found it slightly sweet and very good. The 
villages peep through the tender, sunny green 
of the almost unbroken chestnut foliage, and 
delicate ferns carpet all the ground, I dined 
in company with the Mayor of Piedecroce, and 
after dinner we went out to look down upon 
the signal fires which the villagers lit up one 
after the other in honor of the féte of St. 
Pierre on the morrow. The Mayor says as 
many as 2,000 people come to drink the water 
of Orezza in July and August, It is a very 
agreeable, sparkling water. There is an ex- 
tensive bottling establishment in the bottom of 
the valley. People don’t go down there except 
to drink, but stay at one of the three villages 
high above. The Baths of Lucca are slightly 
recalled, but the accommodations are much 
more primitive and not greatly cheaper. 

a Corsican officer at Nice, who gave me a 
letter, had wanted to wager that I would find 
nowhere in the world a slovenlier city than 
Corte, I had thought this perhaps was mere- 
ly his own lack of experience in travel; but he 
was right. Corte, the old capital, is a highly 
picturesque crag reeking with filth, and this 
trickles down even into the modern portion, in 
which some excellent modern improvements 
have been made. The diligence ride to Viz- 
zavona to resume the train is a long five 
hours’ pull, over steep reads, but always good. 
The people in the villages are small and spare, 
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the women about as often blondish as bru- 
nette. The costume can hardly be called pic- 
turesque: the men wear, almost as a uniform, 
poor suits of brown corduroy and nondescript 
cloth caps. You would often confound them 
rather with grimy English factory hands. 
The corduroy is afterwards cut down, in bag- 
gy fashion, and clothes the children too, You 
are exactly alongside the highest moun- 
tains, snow-capped-and very Swiss, Here 
the Russian grand-duke, George, had been 
lately hunting the wild boar and _ the 
moufflon, On the seat beside me sat a 
little schoolmistress, who told me a very good 
bandit story of late experience in her own 
school-room. Your informants on this subject 
generally begin by declaring that it is all stuff 
and nonsense, ‘‘des fumisteries,” and end by 
relating quite naturally experiences of their 
own that show it to be of frequent occurrence, 
The vendetta and a popular leniency towards 
assassination in quarrels are undoubtedly 
about as common as ever, But it must be 
borne in mind that bandit, in Corsica, means 
one who is under the ban of the law, and not 
necessarily, if at all, arobber. I was assured 
by many that one could go safely from one 
end of Corsica to the other, at any hour of the 
day or night, and I am much inclined to 
believe it. The bandit, you are comfortably 
assured, even if you should fall in with him, 
would befriend rather than injure you, unless 
you should tell the gendarmes of him, 


Whe famous Hellacoscia outlaws are still at 
Bocognano, as they have been for forty years, 
in spite of a late determined new attempt of 
the Prefect to break them up. They have a 
hamlet, flocks, herds, and crops of their own, 
He sold off their cattle. At Ajaccio, through 
fear or sympathy, nobody would buy them, 
and they were sent to Marseilles, An ac- 
quaintance at Bocognano told me they were 
good to the needy. A poor man could go to 
them and get fifty or sixty francs, or they 
would give him an order on a merchant in 
Ajaccio for a sack of ficur, to be repaid. I 
don’t know whether these orders are honored 
as were those of Castriconi, in ‘ Colomba,’ who 
used to write certain requests to people—oh, 
quite without threats; that was not his style— 
or whether they are a legitimate commercial 
transaction, One of my drivers, by the way, 
claimed to have driven Colomba in his own 
stage—the old lady of Sartene who passed for 
the original of that character. He says she 
was a little old woman, so short tbat her feet 
would not touch the floor, so she sat herself 
comfortably down upon it; she was illiterate 
but very intelligent, and had made several 
journeys to Paris in carrying out her schemes 
of retribution. 


The pretty valley down to Ajaccio seems 
tame after the Castagniccia. It is cultivated 
only in spots; the original maquis covers all 
the rest. One of the local journals in Ajaccio 
was complaining indignantly of the ex-Em- 
press Eugénie because she had just bought an 
estate at Cap Martin, near Monte Carlo, in- 
stead of buying it on the Casone, The Casone 
is an area out at the end of the suburban 
street, the Cours Grandval, where hotels and 
boulevards have been slightly begun by large 
companies and abandoned. ‘‘ Yes, those Bona- 
partes,” says the journal in question, ‘* they 
were born in Ajaccio; when they were in 
power they did nothing for us, and now they 
squander their millions elsewhere.” To make 
this the more interesting, it is to be mentioned 
that the domain was presented to the town by 
Napoleon’s uncle, Cardinal Fesch, The grotto 
of Napoleon’s boyhocd is out there, too, It 
consists of some large smooth boulders, dis- 





gustingly daubed over with names, many in 
red and blue paint, in a way I have never seen 
approached in iconoclastic America. There is 
not the slightest attempt made to protect it. 

Ajaccio is not embowered in oranges and 
roses like the Riviera towns, though, on the 
other hand, its oranges are of much better 
quality. It is very little embellished as yet; 
the strangers who come to pass the winter 
have not made much impression, The bay, the 
sea, are charming, and so is the Rue du Marché 
with the marble statue of the First Consul in 
a ring of palm trees in the centre; but else- 
where there is much that is unkempt. The 
climate is capable of producing everything, 
but, as it is, or used to be, in some parts of 
Soutbern California, it has not yet done so, 
All this time the temperature was delightful: 
it was summer, but it was not hot; as you 
walked the wide dirt promenade of the Place 
Diamant, under the somewhat scrubby syca- 
more trees, the sun was warm, but the breeze, 
coming in from the sea in front, was exactly 
what you would wish it to be. 

I was at Napoleon’s house about the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Waterloo. The lowest of 
the three stories is the show apartment, with 
very dilapidated furniture; the upper two 
have been ccecupied by the Princess Marianne, 
an obscure relative by marriage, who very 
lately died there. As her effects were being 
so'd off, I was able to secure a small souvenir 
of the famous homestead, which would not 
have been so easy on ordinary occasions, The 
house is still very plain, though it was im- 
proved both by Joseph and Napoleon, after 
his return from Egypt. It is a part of one of 
the general high masses of stone and mortar, 
in a dingy street; no garden, no privacy, no 
eibow-room, It could never have been possi- 
ble to keep away from the swarming neigh- 
bors, any more than it was in the bullet- 
riddled Gaffori house at Corte, that other 
re-idence of Charles Bonaparte. When all the 
Bonaparte boys and girls were piled in here in 
their youth, it must have been pretty close 
quarters, 

The Bonaparte tradition does not gain in 
sentiment here among its earliest memorials, 
Even the monuments that had everything in 
their favor are somehow lacking. The princi- 
pal one is by Viollet-le-Duc, It is in the edge 
of the Place Diamant, by the sea, and repre- 
sents the bronze Emperor on horseback, a 
handsomer Marcus Aurelius, with his four 
bronze brothers, four kings, marching at the 
corners. The line of direction is said to be 
straight for St. Helena, and all their backs are 
turned upon the Place. In spite of Viollet-le- 
Due, itis amateurishly classical, thin, and un- 
real, But after awhile there begins to be 
something fantastically striking about all 
these bronze brothers riding and striding away 
towards St. Helena, ignoring sublunary things 
and all that lies between. It is weird, as if 
they were walking in their sleep and ought to 
be waked up, 
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MIRABEAU, 
Panis, June 25, 1891, 

M. Lovts DE LoMEntz did not have time to 
finish the great work on Mirabeau which he 
had begun, and in which he used the papers left 
Ly the great orator to his executors, His son, 
M. Charles de Loménie, has published the 
notes left by his father, and has added just 
enough to them to give some unity and con- 
tinuity to the work. Ziwo volumes appeared 
a few years ago, in which M. de Loménie set 
forth the stormy youth of Mirabeau, his 
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quarrels with his family, his trials. The 
third volume, which now appears together 
with a fourth, begins in the year 1786, three 
years before the convocation of the States- 
General, We find Mirabeau at Berlin, where he 
had been sent on a secret mission and where he 
studied the work of the great Frederick. M. 
de Calonne was employing Mirabeau in this 
fashion in order to muzzle him (pour le 
museler), He arrived in Berlin just after the 
death of the great Frederick and remained in 
that city for six months; when he returned to 
France, he was in hopes of obtaining some ofti- 
cial mission. ‘* | am worth more than the ma- 
jority of the King’s ministers by reason of my 
birth, and as for my capacity, I leave it to be 
judged,” were the terms he used in a letter to 
his friend the Abbé de Périgord (afterwards 
Talleyrand); but he obtained nothing and had 
to return to his work of pamphleteer. He im- 
mediately attacked M. de Calonne, to show 
him that “s'il était bon a prendre, il n’était 
pas bon & laisser.” 

During the period which preceded the Revo- 
lution, we find Mirabeau aspiring, like all 
Frenchmen, for new institutions, without 
knowing exactly what these institutions were 
to be or how the change should be effected. 
His mind was like a mirror in which images 
appeared only for a moment. There were, 
however, some fixed points in his sentiments, 
He had been a victim of arbitrary govern- 
ment, he bad conceived for it a great hatred; 
he had incurred the severity of his own caste, 
he had conceived a great hatred of all privi- 
leges, and become a liberal like La Fayette, 
Alexis de Noailles, Mathieu de Montmorency. 
He had not learned much from the philoso- 
phers—he speaks coldly of Voltaire; but he 
greatly admired Rousseau; the “school of 
nature” was his natural school. Was he not 
led by his passions and his instincts as much 
as, if not more than, by his intelligence ? 

With his extraordinary gifts of eloquence, 
his Southern ardor, his tempestuous disposition, 
his activity which amounted to restlessness, 
he was born to be the most powerful instru- 
ment of the Revolution, As soon as the 
States-General were summoned, he went to 
Provence in order to take his place in the 
States of the province among the nobility; but 
the Tiers counted upon him, ‘ The Tiers,” he 
writes to his sister, ‘* follows me with marks of 
confidence and enthusiasm. .. . I have 
never seen a corps de noblesse more ignorant, 
more stupid, more insolent. These people 
would make of mea tribune of the people if 
I did not take care.” Mirabeau, who would 
have been willing to be chosen by the nobility 
of his province, was excluded by it; he was 
elected at Aix and at Marseilles as deputy of the 
Tiers-Etat, and chose to stand for Aix. It is 
interesting to know what were the articles of 
the cahier of the Tiers of Aix. The desidera- 
ta of this cahier were—liberty of the press and 
individual liberty, constitutional government 
and ministerial responsibility; ‘* the clergy 
ought not to form an order in the State; its 
property ought to be sold.” The cahier did 
not go as far as the abolition of hereditary no- 
bility; it only asked that nobility might not 
be acquirable by money, that all feudal 
rights consisting of payments in money should 
be redeemable, and all personal servitudes 
abolished. It insisted upon the conservation 
of the provincial States of Provence. 

On the whole, this cahier was not very revo- 
lutionary ; it expressed the average opinion of 
the country. Unfortunately, the Iccal agita- 
tion which accompanied the elections to the 
States-General produced what Taine calls a 
Spontaneous anarchy; there were great disor- 





ders in many places; the defeat of the ancien 
régime was certain; a noisy and arrogant 
party was adverse to reform, but in reality 
everything had to be reformed, and when the 
States-General assembled, France was in asort 
of chaos, Each deputation of the States made 
its separate entry in the Salle des Menus 
Plaisirs of Versailles; the Duc d Or'éans, who 
appeared in the deputation from Ciépy-en- 
Valois, was saluted with great applause. 
W ben the deputation from Aix was introduced, 
**some hands,” says Grimm in his correspond 
ence, ‘‘ were disposed to render it the same 
homage, but they were stopped by a murmur 
of disapprobation, the sense of which will be 
understood by M. le Comte de Mirabeau.” 

Mirabeau was much offended; he felt himself 
suspected by the Assembly. He had no influ- 
ence at first, but be was not a man to submit 
to this sort of antipathy, and he soon forced 
himself on his colleagues and made them feel 
his power. He founded immediately a paper 
with this epigraph: ** Novus rerum nascitur 
ordo,” There were at the time only privileged 
papers, submitted (o a censor, like the Mercure 
de France and the Journal de } aris, Mira- 
beau asked no permission, his paper was sup- 
pressed; he immediately published another un- 
der the title, Letters of the Comte de Mirabeau 
to his Constituents, 


In the struggle between the two privileged 
orders and the Tiers, Mirabeau took sides with 
tha Tiers. For six weeks, discussions took 
place on the mede of taking the vote in the 
States; this discussion was in reality a struggle 
between the privileged and the non-privileged 
classes, between the old and the new régime. 
A great Minister would have found in the 
States the elements of an upper and a lower 
house, on the English model; but there was no 
great minister. It was absurd to have three 
permanent assemblies; finally the Tiers absorb- 
ed the nobility and theclergy. One of the ele- 
ments of a good constitutional system was ab- 
sent, and royalty found itself before a single 
chamber. 

Mirabeau made his début in these important 
discussions, He soon was recognized as a 
leader in this reunion of XN individuals, 
thrown together from all parts of the country, 
without a chief, without any hierarchy, all 
free, all equal, all wishing to be heard before 
they would listen themselves, Mirabeau wished 
to save the monarchy ; at the same time he 
wished Lo keep his prestige with the people. 
The task was almost impossible. The royal 
sitting of June 23, 1789, in which the King 
spoke as the ancient kings did in the Jit de jus- 
tice, and announced his determination to pre 
serve the ancient orders of the kingdom and 
modified some of the resolutions of the States- 
General, was fullowed by an insurrectionary 
movement. The legend will bave it that Mira- 
beau, speaking to M. de Dreux-Brézé, who 
brought to the Tiers the order to retire, said: 
** Allez dire A votre meiire que nous sommes 
ici par la volonté du peuple, et que nous n’en 
sortiront que par la force des baionnettes,” 
In reality, from Mirabeau’s own account to 
his constituents, the scene was less melodra- 
matic. M. de Brézé said: ‘‘Gentlemen, you 
know the intentions of the King” ; upon which 
Mirabeau said: ‘‘ We are assembled by the 

ill of the nation and we will only go out by 
forée.” To which M. de Dreux-Brézé answer- 
ed: ‘I can only recognize in M. de Mirabeau 
the deputy of the bailiwick of Aix, and not 
the mouthpiece of the Assembly.” It is not at 
all likely that Mirabeau should have spoken of 
Louis XVL. as ‘“‘ votre msitre” ; but, with the 
exception of this word, the legendary answer 
differs little from the true one. This answer 


has dene as much for the fame of Mirabeau as 
all his speeches 

The States-General had now become a Na 
? 


tional Assembly— Mirabeau seems to have been 


the first to use this word, The fear of a mili 


tary coup detat brought on the revolutionary 


movement of the 12th, Sth, and l4th ef July 
and the destruction of the Bastille. Mirabeau 
did not appear at first (his tather died on 
the lith); but he reappeared on the léth, when 


the revolution was triumphant, and when the 
King made his appearance in the Assembly, it 
was Mirabeau who reproved the marks of 
loyalty, and fidelity, and asked ‘that a silent 


respect should mark the first appearance of the 

Sovereign in a moment of sorrow “ The 
® 

silence of the people is the lesson of kings,” 


was not said by him, though it was alter 
wards attributed to him, but by the Bishop of 
Chartrea, 


urney of the King from Ver- 


The forced 
sailles to Paris was the rea! beginning of the 
Revolution and of the dictatorship of Pari 
> 





he taking of the Bastille was but an incident 
it was the distinctive traitof the revolt, it gave 
a popular image to the Parisian insurrection 
and to all the insurrections which begar over 
all the surface of France; in truth, what fell 
with the Bastille was the whole ancient ad 
ministrative order, The troops were removed 
from the capital, and there was no authority 
eftin it but a new administra n whix t 

ceived its inspiration f1 t Dar 
ing this first period of the Revolution, Mora 
beau is hand in hand with such men as Camille 
Desmoulins; he is a popular anew R 


des Halles” When the first constitutional dis- 


cussions begin in the Assembly, he ap; ears 


in another character: the flery tribune shows 
in himself the qualities of a statesman; be 
knows, he feels, that something must be thrown 


athwart the great currents of popular opinion 


He took a great part in all the nstitutional 
work of the Assembly of 1782, in the declara 
tion of rights, in the abelition of the feudal 


system, in the questi 
and of a reyal veto. 
unier, whe, with Lally-Tollendal, 


he real struggle waste 
tween M 
and M. de la Luzerne, 
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represented wh: ay be called the English 
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les of a second 





ideas, and especially the prince); 
chamber and of a royal prerogative, and 
Sieyés, the famous author of the pamphlet on 
the Tiers, who would have no s cond chamber, 
and who had unfortunately more influence 
with the Assembly. Sieydés was a vain, dog- 
matic, dialectic theorist. ‘* Politics,” said he, 
“is an art which I think I have brought to 
perfection,” 

Mirabeau vacillated, it must be confessed, 
between these two influences, His good sense 
showed him the wisdom of Mcunier’s ideas; 
his love of popularity inclined him at times to 
the solutions which seemed more in accord- 
ance with the popular caprice. On the ques- 
tion of a second chamber, Mirabeau aban- 
doned Mounier; he did not even speak; he 
knew that the majority had made up its mind, 
He was firm on the question of the necessity of 
the royal sanction for the laws, ** Without 
the re yal sanction,” he said, “1 would rather 
live in Constantinople than in Paris.” His 
ideal seems to have been a strong king and a 
strong chamber, working in unison for the 
people. Was the right of veto to be absolute, 
or was it to be only suspensive? Great diseus- 
sions took place on this point. Mirabeau was 
in favor of the veto, but his utterances were 
such that he was not considered or represented 
as a partisan of an absolute veto. The As:em- 
bly adopted the suspensive veto, and in conse- 


quence of this vote Mounier and his friends 
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left the Constitutional Committee, A new 
Committee was appointed, Sieyés and Tal- 
leyrand remained in it, 

While the constitutional work was going 
on, the revolutionary work did not cease; and, 
in fact, the revolutionary work had its con- 
stant influence on the Constitution-making. 
The insurrectionary forces of Paris invaded 
Versailles, entered the Assembly, and forced 
the King to return to Paris. The conduct of 
Mirabeau during the 5th and 6th of October 
was at least equivocal; he made a violent at- 
tack on the Queen on the morning of the 5th, 
but disappeared during the next day, -while 
the chfiteau was invaded by the mob and the 
guard were massacred, A short time after 
these events, the Duc d’Oriéans and Mirabeau 
dined together at Versailles at M. de La 
Marck’s. ‘‘I saw clearly,” writes M. de La 
Marck, *‘ that there was between them a cold- 
ness which excluded the idea of a secret un- 
derstanding.” A few days afterwards, the 
Due @’Orléans suddenly a:ked M. de La Marck, 
** When will Mirabeau serve the Crown?” 
M. de La Marck was surprised, and merely 
said, ‘‘ It seems to me that thus far he has not 
moved in that direction.” We shall, however, 
see Mirabeau take that direction, and we may 
follow him in his efforts for the preservation 
of the monarchy. 


DEMOCRATIC ASSUMPTIONS—IV, 
EQUALITY. 


Lonpon, June 18, 1891. 


No ‘ fundamental” of the democratic 
creed is more assailable--as none has been 
more successfuily attacked—than the dogma 
of human equality. The proposition that all 
men are born equal, if looked at as an axiom 
of political science, is indeed patently absurd. 
The difficulty nowadays for any thinking man 
is not to perceive its absurdity, but to under- 
stand the reasons which have at times com- 
mended it to universal acceptance. Difference, 
we now see, is the law of the universe; it is 
certainly the law of human nature. Men vary 
in physical strength, in intellectual capacity, 
and in moral sensibility. Look at the world at 
any given period of history, and the phenome- 
non which arrests attention is the inequality 
of individuals and of classes. Strength and 
weakness, knowledge and ignorance, riches 
and poverty, every attribute or circumstance 
you like, serves to discriminate one person 
from another. A human being’s destiny is in 
many things fixed from his birth. The dis- 
tinction of sex alone introduces an element 
of diversity and inequality into the whole 
framework of society. People do not start 
fair in the battle of life. Predestination 
is a theological term which has fallen out 
of ure with the decline of the school of 
divinity to which it belonged; but predesti- 
narianisifi, as it existed befure the birth, so it 
will survive the death, of Calvinism, for it ex- 
presses one way, and that to many persons a 
natural way, of looking at the facts of life, 
Whoever compares a class of well-fed, well- 
trained, well-conducted schoolboys with a 
gang of young thieves, will feel inclined to as- 
sert that some men are as obviously | redes- 
tined to the practice of ordinary virtue as oth- 
ers are foredoomed to become the slaves of 
crime and vice. To say that a good deal of 
this radical difference results from social ar- 
rangements, will not suflice to rcéstablish our 
belief in the natural equality of man. Weare 
compelled to ask whence arise the inequali- 
ties of society, and history drives us back to 
the conclusion that the harshness of social ar- 





rangements itself originates in the injustice of 
nature. To say more on this subject is un- 
necessary ; to denounce or expose the paradox 
that men are born equal is, at the present day, 
to ‘force an open door,” 

But though the doctrine that all men are 
created equal neither needs nor repays confu- 
tation, every serious student must feel that 
the arguinents used to expose the favorite 
error of Rousseau and of his acknowledged or 
unacknowledged followers are unsatisfactory. 
It is easy to show that men neither are created 
equal, nor, if they could all for a moment be 
placed on the same footing, would be likely to 
remain equal for a day; but it is impossible to 
show that an inaccurate formula which has 
been accepted as true not only by isolated 
thinkers, but by whole generations, does not 
contain an element of substantial truth. Nor, 
if any man will divest himself at once of de- 
mocratic and of anti-democratic preposses- 
sions, is it difficult to see what this ele- 
ment of truth is, Mankind are distinguish- 
ed from each other by obvious and im. 
portant differences, but they are also linked 
together by the similar attributes of a com- 
mon humanity. Ona these admitted facts two 
opposite views of society may be based. A 
well-ordered polity, it may on the one hand be 
contended, should correspond with and even 
foster the differences which distinguish one 
body of men from another. This is the notion 
which underlies the aristocratic or oligarchical 
theory of government. The true object, it 
may on the other hand be maintained, of every 
social or political arrangement which in the 
long run benefits mankind, is to cherish and 
give prominence to the characteristics which 
are common to all human beings. This is the 
idea which supports every form of popular 
government, Thinkers or statesmen who are 
influenced by the belief that the attributes 
wherein men resemble one another have a 
far deeper and more permanent importance 
than the characteristics in which they differ, 
will always tend towards the opinion not that 
men are equal, but that they should, as far as 
possible, be treated as though they were equal. 
This is the doctrine of human equality put in 
a reasonable form. Its absolute truth, even in 
this shape, admits of doubt, but a candid ar- 
guer would find it difficult to maintain that, 
as thus understood, the doctrine is clearly un- 
true, 


This rational belief in equality has stood the 
test of time. Its defence ought to be based on 
the frankest admission that the idea of a gold- 
en age when men, being all equal and all hap- 
py, lived unoppressed by tyranny and uncor- 
rupted by priestcraft, is one of the idlest 
dreams which ever deluded mankind. For if 
we want to see how great are the triumphs of 
equality, we must confess that the earlier 
stages of human development have been marked 
by inequality among individuals and classes, 
Society bas originated, if we are to trust his- 
tory, in the rule of the few who were stronz 
over the many who were weak. Equality is 
not the beginning from which society starts, 
but the goal towards which enlightened civili- 
zation tends, Belief in equality—that is, in 
the supreme importance of the characteristics 
common to humanity—has released men in 
one sphere of life after another from the bond- 
age and tyranny of nature. Equality before 
the judgment-seat, equality in the church, 
equality in civil righ's, equality in political 
power, have, by the slowest degrees, and only 
in the more civilized portions of the world, 
been first the ideals of jurists, prophets, and 
statesmen, and next have become principles 
which more or less govern the world, Trust 





in human nature may well be exaggerated, 
but that it has in civilized countries produced 
gigantic and often beneficial results admits not 
of denial. 

Two considerations, moreover, which are 
often overlooked by reasoners who, from the 
time of Plato downwards, have fixed their gaze 
upon the evils, both theoretical and practical, of 
democracy, have in the modern world strength- 
ened the belief in human equality. The first 
of these considerations is that the inequalities 
which exists in a given society rarely corre- 
spond with the real and essential differences 
which make one man the superior of another. 
It was not true in the days of Rousseau that 
men in France or elsewhere were born natu- 
rally equal, but it was true, towards the end of 
the last century, in France, as in almost every 
otber European country, that the inequali- 
ties of society were absurd and oppressive. 
Throughout the whole French nation it would 
have been difficult to discover a human being 
less fit to rule France than Louis XV. To 
subject the wisdom and knowledge of Turgot to 
the prejudice and weakness of Louis XVI. 
was so far from being a reccguition of the es- 
sential differences between man and man, that 
it was in reality the successful attempt to give 
to a man with the talents of a locksmith the 
right to control a minister endowed with the 
genius of a statesman. The second of these 
considerations is, that there is nothing more 
real, though few things are less recognized, 
than the equality of ignorance, Politics do 
not yet approach the character of a science, 
Where the wisest know little, the difference is, 
or seems, little between ignorance and know- 
ledge. This is the reason why a good number 
of scund arguments against the follies of de- 
mocracy fail to command much attention. 
Mr. Huxley, for example, has recently repro- 
duced the old and instructive comparison be- 
tween the management of a ship and the guid- 
ance of the State, 


“I should be sorry,” he writes, ‘‘to find my- 
self on board a ship in which the voices of the 
cook and the loblolly boys counted for as 
much as those of the officers upon a question 
of steering or of reefing topsails, or where the 
great art of the crew was called upon to settle 
the ship’s course. And there is no sea more 
— than the ocean of practical poll- 
tics, 


All this is true,but Mr. Huxley forgets, what 
the citizens of a democracy are only too apt to 
remember, that a competent politician has 
nothing like the knowledge of statecraft that 
a competent mariner has of seamanship. If 
the leading statesmen, moreover, of England 
or of the United States cannot claim to be 
captains when called upon to guide the vessel 
of state through the ocean of politics, the ave- 
rage elector or citizen thinks at least that he 
can give a verdict on the political issues sub- 
mitted to his decision with more intelligence 
than a loblolly boy can steer a vessel during a 
storm, Whether this opinion be true or not, it 
is easy to see why in England, France, or Ame- 
rica, the doctrine of human equality, if put in 
a reasonable form, should receive general as- 
sent. Be this as it may, one thing is certain: 
belief in equality is essential to confiderce in 
democracy. Sap the general confidence in this 
dogma, and you shake the foundation of popu- 
lar government, 

Two influences are undermining this basis 
of democratic faith, The predominant philo- 
sophy of the day is anti-democratic. Any 
mode of abstract thought can, it is true, com- 
bine with any theory of politics. The ortho- 
dox piety of Johnson and the theological 
scepticism of Hume were each compatible with 
Toryism. The utilitarianism of Hobbes made 
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him the advocate of despotism; the utilitari- 
anism of Bentham made him the supporter of 
popular government. Locke, who formulated 
the creed of the Whigs, was the intellectual 
parent of Rousseau, who was the prophet of 
despotic democracy. Yet certain phases of 
philosophic opinion favor, if they do not pro- 
duce, certain conditions of political thought. 
One author after another bas shown that the 
theories of Locke, and still more of his dis- 
ciples, were at any rate congenial to ideas of 
democratic equality. ‘‘ Men, I think,’ he 
writes, ‘“‘have been much the same for 
natural endowments in all times”; and there 
is no reason to suppose that to thinkers in- 
fluenced by Locke’s philosophy this statement 
seemed to savor of paradox. The last writers 
of repute who in England represented the 
tradition of the eighteenth century, were Mill 
and the now almost forgottten Buckle. All 
their speculations are colored by the assump- 
tion that the differences among men are in 
no sense innate, but in the main the 
result of circumstances; and Buckle an- 
nounces this view in the loud-voiced, dog- 
matic manner which gave bis writings for a 
moment such tremendous vogue, and has now 
robbed them of their really deserved reputa 
tion. ‘‘ Wehave not,” he tells his disciples, ‘ any 
decisive ground for saying that [the moral 
or intellectual] faculties are likely to be great- 
er in an infant born in the most civilized part 
of Europe than in one born in the wildest re- 
gion of a barbarous country”; and he adds 
that ‘‘ we often hear of hereditary talents, 
hereditary vices, and hereditary virtues ; but 
whoever will critically examine the evidence 
will find that we have no proof of their exist- 
ence.” He teaches, in short, that the child of 
one of the savages who harassed the march 
of Stanley is as likely to be endowed with the 
intellect of Newton, or with the benevolence 
of Howard, as is the son of the most intel- 
lectual or the most spiritaaliy minded of 
English, of French, or of German parents. 


There is no need to dispute that this paradox, 
regarded as a paradox, calls attention to a 
constantly overlooked truth, At the present 
day we overestimate the influence of inheri- 
tance. The two points to be noticed, however, 
are these; the first is, that the view of human 
nature repeated with pompous exaggeration 
by Buckle directly favored the belief in po- 
litical equality; the second, that a doctrine 
once held by all the best thinkers of their time 
could not now be unreservedly maintained by 
any man of education and ability. The ‘History 
of Civilization in England’ was published in 
1858; in 1859 appeared Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Spe- 
cies,’ Among the many effects of the jatter work 
one, at any rate, is, we may conjecture, per- 
manent, Words like those uttered by Buckle 
will never be uttered again by a man of any- 
thing like Buckle’s parts or knowledge. But 
the matter does not end here. Notonly is the 
philosophy which fostered ideas of political 
equality discredited, but a mode of thought 
for the time rules the world which is in a 
sense anti-democratic. By this I do not mean 
that Darwinism has, or ought to have, any im- 
mediate bearing on the politics of theday. Few 
thirgs are more absurd than the way in which 
partisanship endeavors to enlist science in its 
service. Darwinism will not be found any 
more serviceable for the defence, say, of the 
House of Lords than Christianity for the sup- 
port of ecclesiastical establishments, The way 
in which the doctrines taught by Darwin and, 
still more, the popular perversions of thee 
doctrines tell against democratic ideas is, that 
they produce an atmosphere in which these 
ideas cannot easily flourish. Notions such as 











those embodied in the phrases ‘‘ struggle for 
existence” or “‘ survival of the fittest” may 
favor individual freedom, but they certainly 
are not cognate to conceptions of human equal- 
ity. Darwinism is historically and logically 
connected with Malthusianism ; and Malthus 
was the opponent, and has hitherto been the 
invincible opponent, of Rousseau. The declin- 
ing authority of theology, moreover, is, 
strange thougb the assertion may sound to 
democrats, injurious to the reputation of some 
democratic dogmas, The equality of Chris- 
tians as members of the Church favors the 
equality of men as citizens of the State. 

The circumstances of the day are pressing 
on the attention of democratic societies the 
differences which divide races and classes. 
Changes in the prevalent philosophy of the 
time tell slowly, if at all, on the political con 
victions of the people. It is, as I have insisted 
again and again, obvious facts, or at least 
appearances, which guide the conduct of man 
kind. Men’s theories and actions are so cu- 
riously intertwined that while, on the one 
hand, their conduct is governed by their ideas, 
their conceptions in turn are the result of their 
conduct and their needs, The belief in «quality 
bas been hitherto readily entertained by an 
English or American artisan partly because 
it has flattered bis self-love, and partly for 
the stronger and much better reason that the 
belief is, within certain limits, reughly or 
approximately in correspondence with facts, 
Bright once said that if you took by chance 
the first ten or twelve respectably dressed men 
who passed through Temple Kar, you could 
form out of them a ministry as competent as 
most cabinets. The saying, though no doubt 
uttered more than half in jest, contained a 
real meaning. There are thousands of Eng 
lishmen or Americans who, if placed by acci- 
dent in office, would not shew themselves 
markedly inferior to the politicians who nomi 
nally direct the destiaies of civilized countries 
Quantuld sapientia mundus regitur is a pro- 
found and even a consolatory saying. It may 
have been cynically uttered, but a career such 
as Abraham Lincoln's reveals the grand side 
of what sounds like a mere sneer at human im- 
becility. 

But the doctrine that all men io a civilized 
country are fit to perform the duties and en- 
titled to enjey the full rights of citizens, i! 
true at all, is applicable only to countries and 
races which have reached a certain stage of 
civilization. This limitation on the belief in 
equality has, till recently, been of so little 
practical importance to an ordipary English 
manor American that he has been able to 
overlook its existence. But every day which 
passes thrusts this unrecognized limitation 
more decisively on his attention. Science has 
practically lessened the size, and prosperity 
has increased the population, of the world. In 
every land which is inhabited or ruled by the 
English race, ordinary men are awakening to 
the knowledge that they are liable to be pressed 
upon by classes and races which are certainly 
unlike, and, as Englishmen assume, are inferior 
to, the man of English descent. Does the 
American or English workman really thirk 
the Chinaman or the negro or the Japanese his 
equal? <Are the artisans of any country pre- 
pared to concede willingly real equality, or 
even substantial justice, to the Jew:? Is 
it at al certain that the inhabitants 
of America and Australia will, say, fifty 
years bence, be eager to welcome to fuil citi- 
renship emigrants who bring with them the 
poverty and the ignorance of the Old World? 
The answer to all these questions is, to say 
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wishes well to bis kind must hope that, as the 
struggle for existence becomes harder, and 
race presses upon race, the claims of justice 
may turn out to have as much might as they 
have right. However this may be, one thing is 
clear: whenever the democracies of England or 
of America are called upon to adjust their rela- 
tions toother races, they will assuredly be com 
pelled to adjust their political theories to new 
facts. That they will cling to the trath con 
tained in the dogma of human equality ts pos 
sible, and, it may be hoped, probable, but 
the applications of this dogma will, it may be 
expected, receive certain restrictions The 
dogma itself will sink to the position of a 
probable, and, so to speak, qualified betief, It 
will gain in reasonab eness, but it will love 
what I may cal? the quality of inspiration 


AN OBSERVER 


Correspondence. 


ST. GAUDENS'’s STATUE OF REST 


To THE Eprron or Tur Nation 


Str: A day or two since, 1 came acrose 


among the telegraphic despatches in the daily 
papers, one about a very remarkable work of 
art whch | have reeentiv, by chance, had oe 
I refer to the 
bronze memorial to the late Mra Henry 


easion to study and admire 


Adams, executed by St. Gaudens, and placet 
by ber busband over her grave in the cemetery 
near the Seldiers’ Home at Washington 

To my surprise, and | may as well add dis 
gust, I find this memorial, a draped female 
figure, referred to in the despatch (which I 
presume is going the rounds of the press) as a 
“figure of Despair, . . heroic size, whore 
expression and attitude perfectly represent the 
subject.” The notice adds that “ the venera- 
ble rector of Rock Creek Church is shocked, 
and longs to get this unchristian monument 
I know nothing of 
the rector in question; nor, until I chanced to 


eut of his churchyard.” 


be in Washington in May last, had I ever 
heard of that last work of St. Gaudens, which 
eannot fail to excite a great deal of attention 
hereafter; but it must be singularly annoying, 
both to the sculptor and to Mr, Adams, to 
see this striking moument heralded over the 


and as ‘“‘a figure of Despair”! To one, also, 
who appreciates a work of true art, such a 
heralding is singularly exasperating. 

‘he figure in question is in bronze, heroic 
size, and is marked by the strength, boldness, 
and severe simplicity, as well as originality, of 
the artist’s treatment. In my judgment, St. 
Gaudens has done nothing more memorable, 
It represents Rest—sudden rest, and complete 
cessation from weariness and pain — at the 
Grave, It is certainly true that there is about 
it nothing of the conventional mortuary art— 
that dreary array of anchors and urns and 
angels and crosses and larabs, those nronu- 
ments of the artistic ineptitude of skilled 
workmen in stone which make modern ceme- 
teries terrible and cause the man of educated 
taste to wish to be buried in the sea—there is 
in St. Gaudens’s production nothing of all that, 
and, in so far, it constitutes a new dey arture; 
but itis a departure for which it is high time, 
and one most desirable to be made. 

Not improbably the rector of Reck Creek 
Church may have failed to appreciate at first 
glance what is, in point of fact, one of the few 
really great and noticeable mortuary memo- 
rials in existence, one in which St. Gaudens 
can take justifiable pride, and the visitor a 





the least, open to doubt. Every moralist who 


deep, and almost painful, pleasure, But it is 
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sincerely to be hoped that those who are led to 
visit the Rock Creek Cemetery from the desire 
to look upon, and I may add to study, one of 
the most striking and suggestive of modern 
bronzes, will go there with a sufficient degree 
of elementary art education not to mistake a 
memorial symbolic of Rest for a ‘Figure of 
Despair” ! D. 
New York, July 11, 1891. 





THE TARIFF ON “SMALL POTATOES.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I wonder if the enclosed interesting cir- 
cumstance about Custom-house decisions will 
be new to you. A letter arrives to me of the 
most ordinary dimensions, is marked ‘ Sus- 
pected liable to custome duties,” is found to 
contain only some foreign postage-stamps— 
some bought at the post-office and thus new, 
some used ones, taken from letters of the send- 
er, and having therefore no value whatever 
at the place from which sent. Both kinds are 
assessed for duty by the Boston Collector of 
Customs, and at the full value of similar 
stamps in the hands of dealers already on this 
side of the water. 

The interesting thing is, that from this it fol- 
lows that the printed paper money of other 
countries must also be dutiable, as printed 
matter, and every five pound note of the Bank 
of England which is in the possession of a 
traveller when he lands here must pay a duty of 
$6.25, The same must be true of every piece 
of paper money imported by banks or other 
institutions,— Yours truly, 

WitiraM B, CLARK, 

WELLESLEY HILLS, Mass., July 8, 1891, 


Notes. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, will issue during the pre- 
sent month ‘Ethics for Young People,’ vy 
Prof. C. C, Everett of Harvard, 

D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘ The Faith 
Doctor,’ by Edward Eggleston, 

The Gossip Printing Company, Mobile, Ala., 
have nearly ready ‘Alabama State Troops, in 
Camp and Field,’ by T. C. DeLeon, 

Mr. George A. Aitken, author of a Life of Sir 
Richard Steele, has now completed his work 
upon Arbuthnot. The volume, which will be 
issued by the delegates of the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, will probably appear in the autumn. 
Besides containing all that is known ‘of the 
Doctor, it will give a collec’'ion of all the mis- 
cellaneous (non-scientific) writings that can 
with certainty be assigned to him, There will 
also be a full bibliography. Mr. Aitken, who 
is quite a young man in years, is one of the 
private secretaries to Sir Arthur Blackwood, 
the permanent Under Secretary to the British 
Post-cflice. Like Anthony Trollope, Edmund 
Yates, Clement Scott, and many others 
who have served on the staff at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, the young author illustrates the 
happy combination of the performance of pos- 
tal duties with the pursuit of letters, 

The poems of Emily Dickinson, the Amherst 
recluse whom Andrew Lang calls ‘‘a poet 
who had constructed her own individual ‘ Ars 
Poetica,’” continue in active demand, the 
eighth American edition being already in pre- 
paration. An Arabic translation made in 
Syria has passed through several editions, 

Under the title, ‘ Unhappy Loves of Men of 
Genius’ (Harpers), Thomas Hitchcock gathers 
six short biographical essays, previously pub- 
lished separately, upon Gibbon and Madam 











Necker, Dr. Johnson and Mrs, Thrale, Goethe 
and Charlotte von Stein, Mozart and Aloysia 
Weber, Cavour and the Unknown, and Irving 
and Mrs, Carlyle. The substance and treat- 
ment of these topics are sufficiently indicated 
by the title; there is no novelty in the story, 
except that the love of Cavour is comparative- 
ly little known, Theauthor’sstyle is pleasing, 
and, as a series of sketches of infelicity in love 
among the men of genius and brilliant women, 
the volume is entirely adequate. 

Mr. James Vila Blake adds to the list of his 
varied works a new volume of papers upon 
out-of-the-way cbaracters and stories, ‘St. 
Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies’ 
(Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.), in which 
he mingles curious information with fancy, and 
plays at moralizing. The range of sources 
mentioned is from the ‘Decameron’ to the 
‘Zend-Avesta’ and Greek mythology, and the 
reculting essay isone of those nondescripts of 
easy reading which must be classed with the 
‘** sports” of the summer season, being neither 
fiction, religion, nor good plain sense, yet par- 
taking of each, 

The admirers of Dr. John Brown, the author 
of ‘ Rab and His Friends,’ owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the family, who have secured the pub- 
lication of some admirable personal sketches 
of him and his sister by a lady whose acquaint- 
ance with them was like that of one of the 
household, The full title of this brief, but de- 
lightfully familiar, memoir is ‘Dr. John 
Brown and His Sister Isabella: Outlines,’ by 
E, T. M’Laren (Edinburgh: David Douglas). 
The book is beautifully printed and bound and 
makes a thin quarto, Two excellent portraits 
of Dr. Brown and one of his sister are given, 
and there is also an engraving of Symington 
church and churchyard, which makes a pretty 
tailpiece to the volume. As the present is- 
sue is marked as the fourth edition, the merit 
and charm of this memorial seem to have 
been already appreciated by the friends of 
this favorite of many minds, 

Six years have elapsed since we noticed Mr, 
Cc. P. Kunhardt’s ‘ Small Yachts: Their De- 
sign and Construction Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice’ (Forest 
and Stream Publishing Co.). The first of the 
remarkableseries of contests between American 
centre-board sloops and British cutters in 
1885, 1886, and 1887 had not taken place, we 
think, before this useful work appeared, The 
Puritan would shortly beat the Genesta, next 
year the Mayflower the Galatea, and the third 
year the Volunteer the Thistle. The Puritan, 
the Mayflower, and the Galatea are figured in 
the new and enlarged edition of ‘ Small 
Yacats’ just published, and there are other 
traces of these international trials of inven- 
tion and seamanship. While the ‘ ruling 
types” have undergone a change, the general 
scheme of Mr. Kunhardt’s treatise remains 
unaltered, and his folio volume is as comely as 
it is practically serviceable to yacktsmen of 
large as weli as small craft, 

We have received from the publishers re- 
vised editions of Appletons’ well-known ‘ Gene- 
ral Guide to the United States and Canada’ 
and ‘ Handbook of Summer Resorts,’ together 
with a new ‘ Canadian Guide-Book’ from the 
competent hand of Prof. Charles G, D, Roberts. 
This work opens at Niagara Falls and closes at 
Yarmouth, N.S. As would be expected frorh 
the author’s name, the descriptions, besides 
being minute, have a literary flavor not com- 
monly associated with guide-books, There is 
an appendix for sportsmen, Numerous illustra- 
tions and plans and three folding maps accom- 
pany the text, The typography is open and 
clear, and rather more readable than that of 
Sweetser’s compact ‘ Maritime Provinces.’ 





A new ‘Handbook of Amherst, Mass.,’ has 
been prepared and published in that pleasant 
college hill-town by Frederick H. Hitchcock. 
The College naturally occupies the larger half 
of the compilation, and is abundantly illus- 
trated with statistics and with plates, The 
work supplies a want, aud we therefore won- 
der that Mr. Hitchcock did not consider an 
index indispensable, 

After three years, a second edition of Prof. 
Goldwin Smith’s familiar letters to the To- 
ronto Week, ‘A Trip to England,’ has been 
published (Macmillan). 

‘New China and Old,’ by the Rev. A. E. 
Moule (London: Seeley & Co.), consists of the 
recollections and cbservations of a thirty 
years’ residence in China, The different sub- 
jects which are taken up, life in an open port, 
in an inland city, in the country, travelling, 
the house of a mandarin, etc., are treated with 
such a fulness of information and illustration 
from personal experience as to give the book a 
distinct value. There are aiso chapters upon 
Buddhism and Taoism as they affect the life of 
the people, and upon ancestor worship, This, 
the author, as well as many educated Chinese, 
regards as the greatest obstacle to the suc- 
cess of Christianity in China. The peo- 
ple in general look with indifference on 
a countryman who rejects either of the 
national faiths; but the Chinaman who re- 
nounces the worship of his ancestors not only 
cuts bimself off from his kindred, but suffers 
a severe pecuniary lcss in forfeiting his share 
of the property set aside for the expenses of 
the annual sacrifices, Mr. Moule writes sober- 
ly but encouragingly of the work of the mis- 
sionaries and the general progress of the na- 
tion within the past thirty years, There is an 
excellent account of the educational system of 
China, showing the various processes by which 
a lad passes from the village school to the ex- 
amination for the highest degree. A few il- 
lustrations from photographs add to the attrac- 
tiveness of this interesting and suggestive 
book. 

The article of greatest interest in the July 
number of the ‘‘ Papers of the American His- 
torical Association” is ‘‘ The Fate of Dietrich 
Flade,” by Prof. George L. Burr of Cornell. 
it augurs well for the development of histori- 
cal studies in this country to see the wealth 
of labor and research—re-earch not only 
into printed sources, but into all accessible 
documentary material—intelligently brought 
to bear to reconstruct a story which had be- 
come distorted, and then well-nigh forgotten. 
Nor has the intelligent research been wasted, 
for the story as now revealed to us throws a 
ray of searching light into some of the darkest 
recesses of the witchcraft craze of the six- 
teenth century. The other papers of the num- 
ber are two academical discussions—one on 
‘“*The Philosophic Aspects of History,” by Mr, 
William T, Harris, and one answering the 
question, ‘‘ Is History a Science?” by Prof. R, 
H. Dabney—and two Canadian papers, one by 
George Stewart, on ‘‘Historical Studies in 
Canada,” and the other an historical retrospect 
of the relations between Canada and the Unit- 
ed States, by John George Bourinot, The lat- 
ter is an able presentation of the Canadian 
side of many questions that have been settled 
more or less completely by diplomacy. 

The Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, 1891, April-June, con- 
tain a valuable collection of ‘* Great Russian 
Animal Tales,” with an introduction, a synop- 
sis of the adventures and motives, a discussion 
of the same, and an appendix, by A. Gerber, 
Pbh.D., Professor of German and French in 
Earlham College. The stories are fifty in 
number, and are condensed from an unpub- 
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lished version, by Prof. Leskien of the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, of A. F. Afanasieff’s ‘ Narod- 
nyia Russkiia Skazki,’ already somewhat fa- 
miliar to English readers from the ‘ Russian 
Folk-Tales’ of Ralston, who purposely, how- 
ever, omitted stories about animals. One of the 
most valuable features of Prof. Gerber’s work is 
the synopsis of the adventures and motives of 
the tales, and their discussion under general 
classes instead of under each separate story—a 
method of arrangement which might be ep- 
plied with great economy of time and space to 
future collections of folk-tales, All that is 
wanting is an alphabetical index of incidents, 
arranged under catchwords. The comparative 
notes are conveniently distributed under the 
heads of literary variants, oral variants, col- 
lections of variants, and source, Prof. Gerber 
has read extensively in the fieid of animal 
tales, and his conclusions as to the origin and 
diffusion of this class of stories are sound and 
scholarly. 

The first Bulletin of the Library of Bowdoin 
College comes to us bound up with the obituary 
record of the college graduates for the year 
ending June 1, 1891. The other marked fea- 
ture of the Bulletin is a list of poems illustrat- 
ing Greek mythology in the English pvetry of 
the nineteenta century, by Edward C, Guild. 
The arrangement is perspicuous and the result 
interesting. On this showing, Prometheus and 
Proserpine have had the greatest attraction for 
our poets. Cupid and Psyche, Heroand Lean- 
der, Jason and Medea, Hercules and Deja- 
neira, Admetus and Alcestis, Orpheus and 
Eurydice, and Endymion, lead the remainder. 
Croesus and Sappho are allowed to slip in 
among the gods, demi-gods, fablea and semi- 
historic personages of the list. 

The Senate of the University of Michigan 
has begun publication of a University Record, 
to appear four times during the year, and to 
chronicle the educational and scientific work 
going on under the auspices of the University. 
The scheme embraces even abstracts of meri- 
terious theses. In No, 2 we read that the 
legislative appropriations to this institution 
since 1867 have amounted to $1,800,687; Wis- 
consin falls but little behind in munificence to 
its own University. 

Mr. Francis Galton’s communication to the 
Royal Society on a method of indexing finger 
marks is printed in Nature for June 11. He 
had already proved “‘ the extraordinary per- 
sisteuce of the papiliary ridges on the inner 
surface of the hands throughout life,” and that 
‘the impression in ink upon paper of each 
finger-tip contained, on the average, from 
twenty-five to thirty distinct points of refer- 
ence” absolutely persistent with the rarest 
exceptions, so that any two would serve to 
identify a person. He now recommends his 
system of indexing as an immense reinforce- 
ment of A. Bertillon’s anthropometric mea- 
sures, used in the criminal administration of 
France and other countries; but its prime 
value in his own eyes has relation to racial and 
hereditary inquiries, concerning which use we 
shall hear from him by and by. His index- 
ing can be applied direct to the fingers them- 
selves without the aid of an impression, The 
forefingers are most variable in pattern. 

Referring to an observation by Mr. Moncure 
Conway, in his article in Harper's Magazine 
for May, upon the Engiish Ancestry of George 
Washington, a correspondent writes us: ‘ As 
regards the account given by John Walker, 
in his ‘ Sufferings of the Clergy,’ of the Rev. 
Lawrence Washington, it should interest Mr. 
Conway to know that the original manuscripts 
upon which Walker’s work is founded are pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
There are about 25 to 30 volumes in all Of 
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these some 7 are of a biographical nature, con- 
sisting of letters from persons who gave facts 
set forth in the printed work. Being myself 
one of those British who are interested in the 
question of Washington's ancestry, when at 
Oxford, last year, in pursuit of historical re 
searches at the Bodleian, I made arapid glance 
over these volumes, which, unfortunately, are 
not indexed, hoping to come across a letter 
from the * ancient gentleman of his neighbor- 
hood’ who had given a good character to the 
Rev. Lawrence; but my hasty search bore no 
fruit. An American who can give more time 
to the search than | was able to afford, may 
hope for more success, Some one should make 
a proper search, for, if the ‘ ancient gentle- 
man’s’ letter be unearthed, it may fairly be 
expected to disclose the name of the ‘ poor 
and miserable’ living which the Rev. Law- 
rence Washington was given after he lost that 
of Purleigh.” 


—In our prospectus the other day, of Oliver's 
History of Antigua, we mentioned some of the 
New England families connected with that 
island, including the Redwoods of Newport. 
This name, as every body knows who has visited 
the famous Rhode Island. watering-place, is 
attached to one of the most attractive proprie- 
tary libraries in the country, consisting of 
some 35,000 volumes, stored, amid many ob 
jects of art and curiosity, in a building of 
which the earliest portion dates back to 1750. 
The library itself was begun in 1747, when 
Abraham Redwood the second, who had be- 
come a Quaker by convincement, gave £0 
towards the purchase of books, and Henry (ol- 
lins the land fora building. It was in great 
danger of being scattered to the winds, and did 
suffer incalculable losses, during the British 
occupation, and it has experienced a great 
many vicissituder since, ending in its being 
rich in collections and poor in endowment. 
The story of it has just been told in a stout 
volume, ‘Annals of the Redwood Library 
and Atheneum,’ edited by George Champlin 
Mason, and published by the institution itself. 
Mr. Mason had charge of the last enlargement 
of the building, in 1875. He bad the artist's 
instinct to follow the action of George Snell in 
1858, wheo Peter Harrison's beautiful oid 
design was respected in making an addition, 
and this was a singular good fortune for the 
library. Mr. Mason has gone through the 
official records, culling out what was notable 
in the regulations or the gifts, and adding 
copious biographical sketches and other notes. 
He shows by the books mentioned in wills how 
cultivated the first settlers of Newport were, 
and he is able to print the entire list of the 
original Redwocd purcbase, Dr. Esra Stiles, 
the most, if not the only, noted librarian 
of Redwood, is cited as deducing “the 
abilities of the seventy or eighty worthy 
ministers who first settled in New England 
from the libraries they brought with them 
from England.” Two items in the ‘ Annals’ 
are to be remarked for their historic signi‘fi- 
eance, and we preface them with the reminder 
that Newport, after having lost its slave trade, 
retained its pro-slavery sympathies, partly in 
consequence of direct commerce with the 
South, and partly owing to the annua! influx 
of Southern visitors. On Feb. 15, 1860, the 
directors of the library declined to place on 
file a free copy of the Anti Slavery Standard ; 
on Feb, 13, 1885, they voted thanks and free use 
of the library to Col. T. W. Higginson for his 
lecture on the ‘‘ The Freedom of South Caro- 
lina” The work, which is uniform in size 
with the author's ‘ Reminiscences of Newport’ 
and ‘Annals of Trinity Church, Newport,’ 
has been very handsomely printed, and is em- 
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bellished with numerous portraita The an- 
cient initial letters we recognise as having 
done service in Florentine printing~ fices more 
than three centuries ago. 


—The two volumes of Max Mii ler’s * Lee 
tures on the Science of Language,’ after pass 
ing through numerous editions essentially un 
changed, have now, almost thirty years after 


their first appearance, been accorded, through 





the destruction of the i plates, a most en- 
couray ing Opportunity for a fresh start in life 
Charies Seriboers S “It is ditticult ina 
jleed,” says Prof. Midler, with much plausi- 
bility, in his pre‘ace, “‘for an author who lives 
beyond the number of years generally allotted 
to scholars, to know what to do with his old 
books”; but what our author finaliv de 

mined upon in this particular case was ‘to 
make one more attempt to render these wol- 
umes as correct as be [1} ccuald This he seems 


to have done, but be has not rendered the 


volumes particularly correct Iiis plan was 


not to rewrite or reconstruct them, but te 
patch them up. He added a page here and 
there, and now and 


then he reluctantly parted 





with a paragraph that had come to be too bad 
for anythin 





He corrected some of the bad 
etymologies that had figured as illustrations, 
and here the German-English side fared better 
than the Greek and Latin, for there are swarms 
of blunders left of the sort that connects 
Naxos with reeoe and derives nomen from 
*gnomen. These were well enough for ‘fo’ de 
war,” but it seems too bad to use up new plates 
on them now, 


—There is evidence of a largeness of view 
and a generosity of thinking that have always 
in his readiness to re- 
riant resnits of recent investi- 
aceerds rightfully to 


* as representing the 
story of the scien ‘e, 
- 


ofa third period in 


ioes not seem to 





¥ | ults of these recent 
years, nor to have rea sted the body of his 
hinking to them They appear merely as 4 
veneer over the old materia Thus, insisting 
as he does stilloen ranking the science of lan- 


guage among the physical sciences, instead of 


among the historical sciences, where it be- 


longs, he is led into perpetuating his ut- 
terly meaningless discrimination between 


phonetic change and , 
Cf... é ? ih 


‘*dialectic change’ 
wee 


The changes, he 


says, which give French quatre for Latin 
quatuor and English four for Gothic fidwér 
are ascribable to phonetic corruption, which, 
“ being due to a relaxation of muscular en- 
ergy, admits of a simple physiological explana- 
tion, and depends on causes which are always 
the same.’ On the other hand, however, qua- 
tuor and fidwér “can only be explained ae 
the result of dialectic variation ”; and while 
phonetic changes “‘ can be reduced to very 
dialectic changes ‘“‘ cannot, at 
least not with the same unerring certainty.” 
This is the most hopeless quiddling, and sim- 
ply shows that the most essential discussions of 


strict rules,” 


the last fifteen years have passed our author 
harmiessiy by, and left his views upon the 


most fundamental questions of the life of lan- 
guage absolutely free from contamination, 


—A recent number of the Revue Interna- 
tionale de U Enseignement contained a note- 
worthy paper on Isaac Rousseaa, the father of 
Jean Jacques, by Prof, Eugéne Hitter of the 
University of Geneva, well known for his 
studies of the * Confessions’ and the corre- 
spondence of the author of ‘Emile.’ Isaac was 
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a watchmaker by trade (mattre et marchand 
horioger), like his father David before him, 
but he varied his occupation by giving danc- 
ing lessons with two partners, one of whom 
fell under the displeasure of the Calvinistic 
authorities for having asserted that a man 
forced to change his religion would not be 
damned, and had to apologize on his knees. 
By the terms of the partnership Isaac secured 
for himself the privilege of travel abroad, hav- 
ing inherited a nomadic disposition, both racial 
and family, which he was to pass on to his 
more distinguished son. He accordingly spent 
some years on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
there being a Genevese colony at Pera, whose 
pastor was the chaplain of the Dutch Lega- 
tion. From this clergyman he brought back 
in 1711 a letter to the association of pastors in 
Geneva; but a far more important conse- 
quence of his return was a fresh pater- 
nity, cf which Jean Jacques was “le triste 
fruit,” since the mother died in chil: bed. 
Isaac was in 1715 appointed one of the col- 
lectors of the clerical association just men- 
tioned, and was on the way to civic promotion 
when his unlucky love of hunting led him to 
quarrel with a land-owner who objected to 
his passing through a field of standing grain, 
and to wound him. To avoid the law he fled 
the Genevan territory, was condemned in con- 


_. tumacy, and was an exile for years, abandon- 


ing his family. As Rousseau bore his father’s 
lineaments in his face, so Prof, Ritter finds in 
the career of Isaac the destiny of Jean Jacques. 
He throws a great deal of light on the latter’s 
descent and family connections, correcting 
many errors in the ‘ Confessions’—all invo- 
luntary, as Prof, Ritter believes, and unpre- 
meditated. Incidentally he gives from the 
records a picture of Genevan manners which 
might easily be matched in Puritan New Eng- 
land. 


—IJn the ‘Sitzungsberichte der kéniglich 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin’ (May 28, 1891) there is an interesting 
essay by Dr. F. Liebermann entitled ‘‘ Ueber 
den Quadripartitus, ein Englisches Rechtsbuch 
von 1114.” The ‘ Quadripartitus’ is the earli- 
est Anglo-Norman law-book, concerning which 
very little was known until Dr. Liebermann 
published the results of his investigations, The 
work was compiled in 1114 in Wessex, perhaps 
at Winchester, The author was an ecclesiastic, 
perhaps in the employ of the royal exchequer. 
His object was to collect the Anglo-Saxon 
laws, together with the legal enactments of 
William the Conqueror and Henry I. The 
work begins with the Dedication, in which the 
writer dwells on his misfortunes and the im- 
morality of the Norman nobles, Then follows 
the Prologue, in which he emphasizes the 
prominent place of Cnut’s laws in Anglo-Saxon 
legislation, gives a brief sketch of English his- 
tory from Cnut to 1113, and outlines the plan 
of the whole treatise. In Book I, the Anglo- 
Saxon laws are translated into Latin, with 
those of Cnut as the basis of the collection. 
This first book is identical with the ‘ Vetus 
Versio’ of the Anglo-Saxon laws. No manu- 
script of these laws approaches in complete- 
ness this portion of the ‘ Quadripartitus.’ In 
Book II. the author, turning from the past to 
the present, brings together important docu- 
ments relating to the reign of Henry IL, which 
throw much light on the constitution of Eng- 
land. This book ends with the canons of the 
English synod of 1108, and a valuable version 
of Henry I.’s enactment concerning the hun- 
dred and county courts. 


— According to the Prologue, Books IIL and 
IV. were to deal with procedure and theft re- 





spectively. They are not extant; perhaps they 
were never written. The ‘ Quadripartitus’ 
was used by the compiler of the ‘ Leges Hen- 
rici IL,’ the two collections having much in 
common. Twysden, Lappenberg, Cooper, 
Kolderup-Rosenvinge, Hardy, Thorpe, and 
Schmid published fragments of the former, 
but they had little knowledge of the work asa 
whole. Dr. Liebermann will soon publish a 
book entitled ‘ Quadripartitus, ein Englisches 
Rechtsbuch von 1114,’ in which he will print 
the Dedication, Prologue, and Book II., and 
give a fuller account of the work and its au- 
thor. He will print Book I. in his forthcoming 
edition of the Anglo-Saxon laws. 


THE HOUSE OF MURRAY, 


A Publisher and His Friends: Memoir and 
Correspondence of the Late John Murray, 
with an Account of the Origin and Progress 
of the House, 1768-1843, By Samuel Smiles, 
LL D. 2 vols. With portraits, Charies 
Scribner’s Sons, 1891. 


Tuts work contains a very rich collection of 
documents for literary history, especially 
during the period of the first half of this cen- 
tury. The great book-making age which be- 
gan with Scott and Byron is the real subject 
of the volumes, and it is passed in review with 
an abundance of figures and details. Authors 
of every degree of reputation and books in 
every department of publishing receive more 
or less extended notice, and, to make the view 
complete, the periodical literature of the time 
is closely attended to. Murray lived in the 
world of books and was a great potentate 
there. The bistory of his affairs touches au- 
thors and publishers, literature and trade, 
poetry and politics; and no phase of his varied 
connections is neglected. In such a mass of 
matter the compiler might have been easily 
confused to the confusion of his readers; but 
the selection is well-proportioned, the arrange- 
ment is admirable, and the knowledge con- 
veyed is greatin amount. The mere names of 
writers mentioned would make a dictionary 
and the titles of books a catalogue, but a 
thread guides safely through the labyrinth; 
and Murray himself, so far from being lost in 
his retinue, keeps the throne in Albemarle 
Street, and impresses his personality as a man 
of business and a friend of literary men so 
constantly upon the reader that these memoirs 
of publishing never cease to be biography also. 

Nevertheless, it is not possible for the re- 
viewer to do more than pick and choose from 
the abundance at hand, and naturally we shall 
confine our attention to the great names, 
Byron is the pride of the house. Murray had 
the luck to discover him in ‘‘ Childe Harold,” 
and from the time when the noble lord (and 
such he always was to Murray) came in to look 
over the sheets and say to the enthusiastic 
publisher, ‘‘You think that a good idea, do 
you?” as he lunged at the book shelves with 
his cane, down to the burning of the Memoirs 
of the dead poet in the library fire, Murray 
never failed in his devotion. Byron’s letters 
to his publisher have long been familiar and 
highly prized, and here we find not much 
that is new from his pen; but on the other side 
Murray’s own letters complete the correspond- 
ence. He sent to the poet a great deal of flat- 
tery and not a little good advice, given with 
more tact than effect, The attitude of Byron’s 
admirers in England tcwards the genius of 
their idol is brought out most strikingly, and 
was worth all the illustration it receives, 
There has been no such entbusiasm for literary 
men and theis works, with the exception of the 





furore awakened by Dickens, as tbat which 
was so generously given to Scott and Byron. 
Sir Walter yet holds his own against all the 
chirping of the field, and one still feels the 
point of Lord Holland’s compliment on read- 
ing the ‘ Tales of My Landlord’—‘' We did not 
one of us go to bed all night, and nothing slept 
but my gout.” The case is different with 
Byron’s ‘ Tales,’ and one cannot read the chorus 
of praise without being keenly aware of the ex- 
aggeration due tothe time. The elder D’ Israeli, 
to take a strong case, writes to Murray of 
‘* The Siege of Corinth ”: 


**T am anxious to tell vou that I find myself 
this morning so strangely affected by the peru- 
sal of the poem last night that I feel it is one 
which stands quite by itself. I know of nothing 
of the kind which is worthy of comparison with 
it. There is no scene, no incident, nothing so 
marvellous in pathos and terror in Homer or 
any bard of antiquity. . . . I could not 
abstain from assuring you that I never read 
any poem that exceeded in power this, to me, 
most extraordinary production. I do not 
know where [ am to find any which can excite 
the same degree of emotion.” 


Gifford was a critic hard to please, but he 
yielded completely to the spell. He quoted 
from memory passages of ‘‘ The Corsair”—a 
thing Murray had never known him to do be- 
fore. The expression of his opinion is always 
the same: ‘I keep my old opinion of Lord 
Byron, He may be what he will, Why 
will he ‘not will to be the first of pcets 
and of men?’ And on a later page he adds: 
‘* T have lived to see three great men—men to 
whom none come near in their respective 
provinces—Pitt, Nelson, Wellington. Morali- 
ty and religion would have placed our friend 
among them as the fourth boast of the time.” 
The infatuation of the ladies is represented by 
a passage from a letter of Mrs, Graham: ‘‘ He 
provokes me with fancying himself hated, 
Good God! did he know how many have 
with breathless interest watched his steps, 
grieved for him, praised him, and, where they 
could not, turned aside their eyes, like the 
patriarch’s pious son, that they might not look 
upon his frailties, he would never return all 
this with misanthropy.” Nir Walter Scott’s 
admiration needs no fresh illustration, but 
here is a characteristic passage in connection 
with his admirable review of the third canto 
of ‘Childe Harold”: ‘No one can honor 
Lord Byron’s genius more than I do, and no 
one had so great a wish to love him personally, 
though personally we had not the means of 
becoming very intimate”; and as to the re- 
view, hesays: ‘‘ If you think it likely to hurt 
him either in his feelings or with the public, 
in God’s name, fling the sheets in the fire.” 
Byron was s0 sensible of the ‘‘ delicacy ” and 
‘* tact” of this review that he confessed as 
much to Murray before knowing its author- 
ship. But without further examples it is 
abundantly plain that the worship of Byron 
infected the most intellectual class as well as 
the sentimental public. 

** Don Juan” called forth the most serious 
remonstrance:, and Byron appears to have 
heeded his literary advisers less in the case of 
this work. Some question of copyright was 
raised by the first issue of the early cantos 
without name of either publisher or author, a 
fact which abandoned it to the pirates; and on 
the matter being taken in hand to recover the 
rights, a good deal of discussion arose about the 
nature of the poem. It is amusing to find 
Sharon Turner seriously reporting an opi- 
nion from Shadwell that it could be de 
fended on “‘ one great tendency of the book,” 
which was ‘‘to show in Don Juan’s ulti- 
mate character the ill effect of tbat injudi- 
cious maternal education which Don Juan is 
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represented as having received and which had 
operated injuriously on his mind.” Lady 
Caroline Lamb, all of whose communications 
are lively, writes to Murray that he ‘‘ cannot 
think how clever I think Don Juan is in my 
heart.” She reminds him more than once that 
he used to call her his ‘‘ left hand.” The con 
tinuation of ‘* Don Juan” drew from Croker a 
very striking letter of criticis':, in which he 
told some home truths very directly. He has 
just read the third and fourth cantos : ‘* What 
sublimity! what levity! what boldness! what 
tenderness ! what majesty! what trifling! 
what variety! what tediousness'/—for tedicus 
to a strange degree it must be confessed that 
whole passages are.” He goes on to compare 
Byron in this point to Brougham (whose “ ge- 
neral powers of intellect” he thought unequal- 
led among the men he knew), aptly enough, and 
he did not consider ‘‘ Don Juan” so objection- 
able on moral grounds as to deserve severe 
condemnation ; but some of its personal and 
political expressions seemed ‘o him much more 
serious matters, and in what he added on this 
topic he showed sound judgment, though it was 
spoken in a high Tory vein: 

** I cannot but think that if Mr. Gifford or 
some friend in whose taste and disinterested- 
ness Lord Byron could rely, were to point out 
to him the cruelty to individuals, the injury to 
the national character, the offence to public 
taste, and the injury to his own reputation, of 
such passages as those about Southey and Wa. 
terloo and the British Government, and the 
head of that Government—1I cannot but hope 
and believe that these blemishes in the first 
cantos would be wiped away in the next edi- 
tion; and that some that occur in the two 
cantos (which you sent me) would never see 
tha light. What interest can Lord Byron have 
in being the poet of a party in politics, or of a 
party in morals, or of a party in religion ? 
Why should he wish to throw away the suf- 
frages (you see the times infect my dialec') of 
more than half the nation?” 


He winds up with a reminder that the 
Pulcian style is easily written, as had been 
shown by Frere, Rose, Cornwall, the ‘* Black- 
wood Magaziners,” and others, and it there- 
fore was needful that Byron should distin- 
guish his use of the form above the ordinary. 
Between comment and warning, the letter is 
an admirable critique. 

Murray’s personal relations with Byron were 
subject to some strains, but they remained 
friends, One thing that especially annoyed 
Murray was Byron’s giving the copyright pay- 
ments to friends, and he was justifiably irri- 
tated when Byron took back a copyright which 
he had yielded to Murray and asked him to 
pay the original liberal offer (£600) to Godwin, 
Maturin, and Coleridge. 

** Your Lordship,” he says, ‘* will pardon me 
if I cannot avoid looking upon it as a species 
of cruelty, after what has passed, to take from 
me so large a sum—offered with no reference 
to the marketable value of the poems, but out 
of personal friendship and gratitude alone—to 
Cast it away, on the wanton and ungenerous 
interference of those who cannot enter into 
your Lordshin’s feelings for me, upon persons 
who have go little claim upon you, and whom 
those who so interested themselves might more 
decently and honestly enrich from their own 
funds than by endeavoring to be liberal at the 
cost of another, and by forcibly resuming from 
me a sum which you bad generously and nobly 
resigned.” 

The persons referred to are Rogers and Sir 
James Mackintosh, In the end Byron took 
the money for his own use, On the other hand, 
when Byron was offended by some corrections 
of Gifford’s in ‘‘Manfred,” and wrote smartly, 
Murray knew how to temper apology with re- 
proof. The passage is characteristic enough to 
quote: 


**T assure you that I take no umbrage at irri- 
tability which will occasionally burst from a 








mind like yours; but I sometimes feel a deep 
regret that in our pretty long intercourse I 
appear to have failed to show that a man in 
my situation may possess the feelings and 
principles of a gentleman; most certainly 1 do 
think that, from personal attachment, | could 
venture as much in any shave for your service 
as any of those who have the good fortune to 
be ranked amongst your friends,” 


Byron was certainly obliged to Murray for 
warm devotion, and, in the famous destruction 
of the poet’s personal memoirs, for a deed of 
honor. 

We have lingered upon the Byron chapters 
because of the already close association of 
Murray’s name with the most famous of bis 
authors, and also because the other literary 
memorials offer no such continuous story ex- 
ceptin what relates to the Quarterly. This lat- 
ter topic stands second in interest, and about 
it clusters a good deal of matter. Gifford 
himself is written of with some warmth of 
feeling. His character and career are care 
fully honored, and the respect and alfection 
that Murray had for his editor are made to 
have ful! effect in diminishing the prejudice 
that surrounds his posthumous fame. He could 
write, it is acknowledged, with * terrible se- 
verity,” but nobler qualities of his nature, 
his kind acts, and the soundness cf bis literary 
judgment are fully shown; there is no doubt 
but that these memoirs will raise his reputa- 
tion. He was as much an element in the suc 
cess of the Review, probably, as Murray bim 
self, to whom it owed much because of the 
pride be took in it and the untiring energy 
with which he worked for it. The corps of 
contributors was a strong one, but secrecy 
long kept them obscure, and most of them 
were men whose lives, if written, are seldom 
read. The brief notices here found and the 
expression of character in one or two selected 
letters are welcome and help to vivify the 
names of the period. George Ellis, Sir John 
Barrow, Rose and Frere, the Hebers, and a 
score of otbers are thus brought forward, and 
they make a group of interesting minds. Sir 
Walter Scott, Southey, and Croker are more 
prominent because they were in a peculiar sense 
the pillars of the cause. Sir Walter, as always, 
writes entertainingly, kindly, and busily, 
showing the workshop of a laborious life and 
the exhaustless evergy of his mind. Southey 
affords some of the best expressions of an au- 
thor’s vanity and deception about bis works 
Though he wrote fur Murray at a hundred 
guineas an article, and averaged more than 
one article to the number, he looked op his 
ponderous histories and prolix poetic tales as 
his real work, and be had as little doubt that 
‘**Kehama” was an ‘acorn’ and the ‘* Lady 
of the Lake” a ‘** Turkey bean,” each with its 
appropriate length of years, as he bad that he 
had beaten Napier out and out as an historian 
of the Peninsular War. He was, however, 
the chief dependence of the Quarterly, and in- 
valuable, as Lockhart remarked, in giving it 
a& certain tone agreeable to its constituency. 
Lockhart summed up Croker, too, very justly, 
if tartly, when he said that Croker had “ the 
bitterness of G fford without bis dignity, and 
the bigotry of Southey without his bonne foi”; 
but that he had something besides is plain 
enough to a tolerant and attentive reader of 
his letters His edition of Boswell, which 
every one knows Macaulay “crushed,” sold, 
we are informed, 50,000 copies. Lockhart him- 
self is finely characterized by Sir Walter iu a 
long letter written to defend him against 
those who criticised his appointment to the 
editorship; and the portrait, though it pre- 
sents him at his best and as Sir Walter knew 
him, is lifelike His cold reserve and super- 


ciliousness were wholly compatible with fine 
critical discernment, and in these letters it is 
only the last that is to be found, 

The total impression made by the ‘ Review- 
ers” is of a body of men able in mind, of much 
breadth of information, and just in ordinary 
judgments, notwithstanding the violence of 
expression which some of them indulged in 
when their prejudices were interested or their 
anger roused. It is with pleasure that one 
notes how constantly and vigorously Murray 
discouraged personality bothin hisown Aeriew 
and in Blackwood's, when he bad a property 
interest in the latter, and how sound a princi 
ple he lays dowa upon the point Even then 
the modern magazine was beginning to de 
velop and its ideal to appear. He protests aleo 
against both “talent” and learning when in 
troduced only for their own sake. “ Informa 
tion,” is his cry, ** news,” as much in the maza- 
zine as in the press; and his convictions on the 
point are expressed with a certainty and dell 
niteness such that a modern editer would have 
little to add to them. 

The more important persons of the Memoirs 
are grouped about Byron and the Quarfer’y, 
but there are scores of authors who cannot be 
included in either of these seta Murray's 
drawing-room is the orly place where all are 
to be met, and there a procession is constantly 
passing of historians, poets, and travellers, na 
tive and foreign The list is a long one, and 
includes many names of distinction in other 
walks than belles-lettres, and it is seldom that 
aname is mentioned without some inedental 
information cf a personal or literary nature. 
The letters of Coleridge, for instance, relating 
toa translation of ‘* Faust,” are full of chara 
ter-illustrations; there is the usual complaint 
about ‘ bringing even my intellect to the mar 
ket,” and the self-esteem that kept no bounds 
The most noticeable point is the statement that, 
just as he had improved ** Wallenstein” by his 
translation of it, be meditated remodelling 
* Faust,” giving ita finale, and so bringing it, 
recast and rewritten, on the stage. He would 
not in this case retain more than one-fifth 
of the original, The plan, of course, fell 
through. He complained very much of the 
reception of ‘ Christabel”: ‘* Let it not 
be forgotten that while | had the ut 
mast malignity of personal enmity to ery 
down the work, with the exception of Lord 
Byron there was not one of the many who had 
sO many years together spoken so warmly in 
its praise, who gave it the least positive 
furtherance alter its publication.” The 
vanity of authors receives ample illustra 
tion, The hope of immortality was in many 
breasts a certainty. Wordsworth’s self-con- 
fidence was large, and is commonly thought 
exceptional, but Southey and Coleridge 
thought as well of themselves, and the lesser 
fry kept the fashion of the time. Hogg, for 
instance, writes of his ‘ Pilgrims of the Sun’: 
**]l eannot help smiling at your London critics, 
They must read it over again. I had the 
best advice in the three kingdoms on the poem 
—men whose opinions even given in a dream 
I would not exchange for all the critics in 
England—before I ever proposed it for publi- 
cation. I will risk my fame on it to all 
eternity.” Sir Walter, great in this as in 
other qualities of character, took the best 
measure of his genius; andit is amusing to find 
bim, in his curious review of the earlier Wa- 
verley novels, saying against himself all! that 
his recent critics have urged, Thus he writes 
of the ‘ Black Dwarf,’ for instance: ‘‘ The 
narrative is unusually artificial; neither hero 
nor heroine excites interest of any sort, being 





just that sort of pattern people whom nobody 
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cares a farthing about.” This is as much as 
any devil’s advocate could say. 

ln the way of character-illustration nothing 
is so out of the common run as Murray’s ac- 
count of Frere’s marriage : 


‘* Apropos of Mr. Frere: he came to me 
while at breakfast this morning, and between 
some stanzas which he was repeating to me of 
a truly original poem of his own, he said 
carelessly : * By the way, about half an hour 
ago I was so silly’ (‘aking an immense pinch of 
snuff and priming his nostrils wiih it) ‘ as to 
get married,’ Perfectly true. He set out 
for Hast)ngs about an hour after he left me, 
and upon my conscience I verily believe that 
if 1 had had your MS. to have put into his 
hand, as sure as fate he would have sat with 
me reading it all the morning and totally 
forgotten his little engagement.” 


He had, a note informs us, left his wife at 
the church so as to show his poem to Murray. 
But, as we have already said, the literary in- 
formation of these volumes is inexhaustible, 
and it is the more useful because most of it 
concerns the less distinguished writers. 

Murray himself deserves a parting word. 
His real character is that of a man of business, 
and a full account is given of the trade-affairs 
ofthe house. He acted up toa high standard 
of business morals,and sustains in his relations 
with the trade a reputation of the most honor- 
able sort. The dealings which he had with 
authors were remarkable for their liberality 
and fairness, and the repeated testimonials of 
literary men when writing to each other, as 
well as when thanking Murray, show how 
unusually pleasant they found it to conduct 
business with him. He had a love of litera- 
ture and a true and deep regard for genius. 
He was proud of his connection with books 
and men of letters. He made money out of 
them,and succeeded in his ambition of leading 
in his trade, but he did this without contract- 
ing a sordid habit or incurring enmity. He 
was able to heal what differences did arise 
in the course of business, The _ his- 
tory of his relations with Moore, after the 
destruction of the memoirs, and the corre- 
spondence he had with the younger Disraeli 
after their serious quarrel over the founding 
of the unsuccessful daily, the Representative, 
are excellent examples of a forgetting spirit in 
the trials of friendship. Personally, too, he 
made and kept friends, and it is observable 
that, although he did not at once attach men 
to him, his good qualities seem to have grown 
upon acquaintance, and those who regarded 
him most warmly were the friends who had 
known him longestand mostnearly. The fact 
that his social posiiion was that of a man in 
trade is occasionally obvious enough, but it 
appears rather in the bearing of others to- 
wards him tban in his own actions or habits 
of thought. He was praised by the best and 
won their respect, and in the hundreds of 
transactions referred to in these volumes he 
appears invariably with honor, unless a single 
instance of ‘ta trick,” involving notuing more 
than sharpness, and immediately acknow- 
ledged by Murray to have reflected some dis- 
credit, be excepted; and it was a trivial affair. 
The celebrated gibe, imputed to Moore and 
supposed to be directed at Murray—'t Now 
Barabbas was a publisher”—could not have 
found a butt less to its purpose, The saying is 
here restored to Campbell, who made it and im- 
posed it on some other publisher. For Murray 
the reader of these memoirs will entertain 
only a bigh regard, 





THE EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE, 


The Evolution of Marriage. By Ch, Letour- 
neau, General Secretary to the Antbropo- 
logical Society of Paris, and Professor in the 
School of Anthropology. [The Contempo- 
rary Science Series.] Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Pp. 373 

Tue history of the development of any social 
institution has this for its most noticeable 
effect upon the mind of the reader: it suddenly 
changes the perspective in which he is in the 
habit of looking at the world, and he sees, if 
cenly for a moment, that modern civilization is 
but a brief breathing-place, won by a nearly 
desperate struggle out of vast regions of 
gloomy savagery which have preceded it and 
which surround it. Inthe ca:e of Prof. Letour- 
neau’s book on marriage, the space given to 
modern, and especially to non-French, ideas on 
the subject is even disproportionally small, and 
the feeling of disgust at the whole human race 
with which one rises from its perusal, is more 
profound than the true condition of things de- 
mands. One feels the need of reading some 
fins poetry or work of fiction to remind one’s 
self of the very different regicn in which the 
relations between the sexes can, in man’s pre- 
sent high estate, have play. 

M. Letourneau is the author of two im- 
portant works—one on the ‘ Evolution of Mo- 
rality’’ and one on ‘ Political Evolution in the 
Different Human Races,’ In the present 
book, his main object is the collection of all 
the facts in regard to the marriage rejation as 
it bas existed at all times and in all places, 
and even among the higher animals. These 
facts have been patiently gleaned from. the 
writings of ethnographers, travellers, legists, 
historians, and zodlogists, These facts are ex- 
tremely curious and interesting when taken by 
themselves; their theoretical consideration, 
with a view to the foundation of what the au- 
thor calls the science of ethnographical soci- 
ology, he modestly leaves to others. This 
modesty is not altogether misplaced, for the few 
generalizations and prognostications which he 
permits himself have not the ring of the work 
of a scientific mind of a high order. 

The point most strongly brought out by this 
immense array of facts is that women have 
been treated, without exception, in primitive 
times, like slaves, or rather like domestic ani- 
mals, Our present strict ideas in regard to 
sexual morality, invaluable as they are in 
marking us off from a state of savagery, have 
their unquestionable origin in the right of pro- 
prietorship in women like that in goods and 
chattels —a proprietorship which we find 
claimed in savage and even in barbarous coun- 
tries without any feeling of shame. Women 
are aform of property which it is difficult to 
guard, both because they are 


“‘unskilful in defending themselves, and be- 
cause they dec not bend willingly to the one- 
sided duty of fidelity that is imposed on them, 
Their masters, therefore, protect their inte- 
rests by a whole series of cruel restraints, 
rigorous punishments, and ferocious revenges, 
which are left at first to the good pleasure of 
the marital proprietors, and afterwards regu- 
lated and codified. I have previously 
shown, in my ‘ Evolution de la Morale,’ that 
the unforeseen result of all this jealous fury 
bas been to endow humanity, and more par- 
ticularly women, with the delicate sentiment 
of modesty, unknown to the animal world and 
to primitive man,” 


Among men, as among animals, the develop 
ment of the marriage relation is by no means 
always in harmony witb the degree of the de- 
velopment in general. Very primitive socie- 
ties sometimes practise monogamy, and very 
brutal customs are sometimes found among 





races much more advanced in other respects, 
Among animals, the carnivora usually live in 
couples, but that is not the case with the South 
African lion. Bears, weasels, and whales, on 
the other hand, are monogamous. Sometimes 
nearly allied species have different conjugal 
customs: the white-checked peccary lives in 
troops, while the white-ringed peccary lives in 
couples. Among monkeys some are monoga- 
mous and some are polygamous: the Macacus 
silenus of India has only one female, and is 
faithful to her unto death. Birds furnish the 
most remarkable instance, among animals, of 
devotion to a single mate; they are superior in 
this respect to all other classes of animals. 

The idea of treating wives, whether one or 
many, with the most shocking brutality is 
peculiar to the human being of the male order; 
it is unknown among auimals, The words 
humanity and brutality ought, in fact, to 
interchange their meanings, as far as conduct 
towards women is concerned: 


“It would be difficult to imagine a more 
cruel servitude than that of the Australian 
woman, always beaten, often wounded, some- 
times killed and eaten according to the conve- 
nience of her owner. The Fijians . . . 
amused themselves with beating their mothers 
and with binding their wives to trees in order 
to whip them. A Fijian named Loti, simply 
to make himself notorious, devoured his wife 
after having cooked her ona fire that he had 
forced her to light herself. No kind of fe- 
rocious cruelty was condemned by the morali- 
ty of the country.” 


And other savage races use all their skill in in- 
venting other nameless forms of torture for wo- 
men, There have been only two exceptions of 
any importance to this general rule of barbar- 
ity towards women. Among theancient Egyp- 
tians and among several of the Berber tribes 
a different state of things has prevailed. 
Diodorus affirms that in the Egyptian family 
it is the man who is subjected to the woman, 
that ‘‘ the Queen receives more power and re- 
spect than the King, that among private indi- 
viduals the woman rules over the man, and 
that it is stipulated between married couples, 
by the terms of the dowry contract, that the 
man shall obey the woman.” This assertion 
of Diodorus is confirmed by the demotic 
deeds—at least for families which were in 
the possession of property. The laws regard- 
ing inheritance were such that women were 
often richer than men, and could dictate how 
the marriage contract should be drawn up. 
Married women held their property sepa- 
rate from their husbands, and could make 
contracts witbout their authorization. The 
husband was careful to stipulate, as a 
precaution, that the woman should take care 
of him during his life, and pay the expenses of 
his burial and tomb, This state of things last- 
ed until the time of Philopator, who, in the 
fourth year of his reign, reduced women to 
their customary state of subjection by a royai 
decree to the effect that henceforth all trans- 
fers of property made by the wife should be 
authorized by the husband, This remarkable 
legal independence of women in Egypt, which 
had, of course, its natural effect upon social re- 
lations, may perhaps be referred to the influ- 
ence of the Berber races, which, according to 
Egyptian traditions, played an important part 
in the foundation of ancient Egypt. 

A certain emancipation of women seems to 
be a characteristic trait of Berber societies. 
At the present time, among the Touaregs of 
the Sabara, who have preserved their inde- 
pendence and the purity of their race better 
than the Kabyles, the rich women enjoy a 
social position analogous to that of the ladies 
of ancient Egypt. In spite of the Mussulman 
law, the Targui woman practically imposes 
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monogamy upon the man; she would imme- 
diately seek a divorce if ber husband attempt- 
ed to give her arival, ‘* Absolute mistress of 
her fortune, her actions, and her children, who 
belong to her and bear her name, the Targui 
lady goes where she will and exercises a real 
authority.” They know how to read and 
write in greater numbers than the men, and 
it is to them, says Duveyrier (‘ Toflareg du 
Nord), that is due the preservation of the 
ancient Lybian and ancient Berber writing. 
Leaving domestic work to their slaves, the 
Targui ladies cccupy themselves with read- 
ing, writing, music, and embroidery; they 
live like intelligent aristocrats. Many of 
their customs indicate delicate instincts 
which are absolutely foreign to the Arabs 
and to the Kabyles. They strongly re- 
mind us of the times of the Southern trouba- 
dours and of the cours @amour. But with 
the Touaregs, as with the Proverg ils and the 
Acquitainers of the twelfth century, who may 
well have had Berber ancestors, these diver- 
sions and gallantries were for the higher 
classes, and did not prevent the slavery of 
women among the poor, ‘** It is important also 
to remark that the independence of the Berber 
lady rests on the magic powerof money. ‘ By 
means of accumulation,’ says Duveyrier, ‘ the 
greatest part of the fortune is in the bands of 
the women,’” 

Among the Kabyle women there remains no 
trace of the maternal family and very little of 
the advantages which it generally confers on 
wives and mothers. One custom, however, re- 
ealls the proverbial liberality of the Berbers 
in conjugal matters: the married woman is 
allowed the “right of rebellion.” If she has 
just complaints to make, she begins by telling 
one of her relatives, who fetches her back to 
her father openly, the husband not being per- 
mitted to oppose. After four years of separa- 
tion, the union is dissolved. But this is the 
only remnant of the freedom which the Kabyle 
women once enjoyed. And ‘ we are acquaint- 
ed with the date at which the last seal was 
placed on their subjection. It was only a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago that the men re- 
fused henceforth a legal position to women ip 
the succession of males, At present the Kabyle 
woman, whether married or not, no longer in- 
herits.” 

The freedom which the possession of property 
conferred upon women in later Greek and Ro- 
man times is better known. Anaxandrides 
makes an unfortunate husband bewail him-elf 
thus: “If, being poor, you marry a rich 
woman, you give yourself a mistress and nota 
wife ; you reduce yourself to be at the same 
time a slave and fool.” But this independence 
of women was not of long duration. The sub- 
jugation of the world by Christianity, as Sir 
Henry Maine has clearly shown, meant the re- 
subjugation of women by their husbands, The 
early Church having formulated the opinion 
that the sexual relation is contemptible and 
vile, by an easy error of logic came to the con- 
clusion that women are contemptible and vile 
as well, 

The moral of all this would seem to be, for 
those who are not satisfied with the present 
position of woman, superior as it is to that 
which she has held at any other time or piace 
(since her freedom is not now associated with 
looseness of manners), that an important 
means towards the desired result would be to 
obviate their still too frequent relative po 
verty. It is perfectly plain that nothing is 
more hazardous to the happiness and to the 
permanence of marriage, or more destructive 
to the feeling of equality that ought to per- 
vade the married state, than for young girls 
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to feel, in even a slight degree, that they are 
expected to marry as the only natural mode of 
providing for themselves. Rich fathers cught 
to regard itas a duty to give their daughters 
a feeling of perfect independence, and poor 
fathers ought to put their daughters in the 
way of supporting themselves by their own 
exertions. Asa means to this last result, the 
friends of women will do well to concern 
themselves with opening the more lucrative 
professions to them, and with seeing to it that 
they obtain equal wages with men for equal 
work, 

There is another moral. Every lawyer 
knows that while legal enactments are now 
very thoroughly reformed as regards the prop- 
erty-rights of women, women constantly 
themselves render them of no avail by giving 
their property entirely into the bands of their 
husbands upon marriage, through ignorance 
or inadvertence or politeness. This is very 
wrong conduct on their part. It is abso- 
lutely essential to the preservation of the 
dignity and the independence of women 
(the history of marriage in all ages shows 
it, if it could not have been deduced from 
theoretical considerations), that they should 
be on a par with men as regards prop 
erty and education — the two things that 
have, in modern times, supplanted physical 


: 
force as elements of power. Hence it is the 


st 


duty of a woman, no matter how much co 





dence she may feel in the honor and integrity 
of the coming husband, to preserve her prop- 
erty-rights intact, as a not inessential element 
of a wider than personal morality. 


CASATI IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Ten Years in Equatoria and the Return with 
Emin Pasha. By Major Gaetano Casati 
Translated frum the original Itahan ma 
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script by the Hon. Mrs, J. Randolph Clay, 
assisted by Mr. Il. Walter Savage Landor. 
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Mason CASATI owes his present distinction as 
an African traveller solely to bis chance con 
nection with Emio Pasha. He evidently pos 
se:sed some excellent qualifications for a suc 
cessful explorer—courage, tact, kindliness of 
disposition, and a ready faculty for adapting 
himself to native life, as we)! 


as some scientific 
training. But a natural indolence, increased 
by the enervating influence of atorridc 
and to some extent a lack of means, apparent- 
ly prevented bim from accomplishing any 


thing of importance. His travels being con- 








fined to regions already visited by other ex- 
plorers, he adds little to our knowledge o! 
Africa beyond names of streams, a few vo- 


cabularies, and accounts of trivial native wars, 


The descriptions of the customs of the natives 
even, which his ten years’ life among them 
gave him abundant opportunities of observing 
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careful y notentirely trust- 





worthy, since they were mostly written trom 


memory, the greater part of his notes and pa- 
pers having been destroyed. This fact neces- 
sarily detracts very much from the value and 
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is largely a con- 





interest of his book, whi 

fused and rambling mass of reminiscences, 
Slumsily put together without proper regard 
r order or connectic 


He went to Africa in ISSO, at the i: 
n, Gessi Pasha, to explore the 









vitation 
of his countryms 


Welle. This is an important stream which, 





rising in the mountains to the northwest of 
the Albert Nyanga, flows westerly through the 
Niam-Niam country—no one in 1580 knew 
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whither; its discoverer, Dr. Schweinfurth, 
maintaining that it was a tributary of Lake 
Tebad, while others, including Mr. Stanley, 
held the theory, since proved to be true, that 
it was a branch of the Conga Before pre 
ceeding to the river he passed a fow weeks 


with Gessi, of whom be gives an interesting 


but teo brief sketch. This unfortunate ¢ ficer 
probably the ablest of Cc s lie ants 





had just put down the slave-hunters’ revolt 
under Suleiman, son of the notorious behe 
Pasha, and was al 


his voyage down the HBabr-el-Ghazal be was 


caught in a succession of vegetable dams, ‘ 
**sudd,"’ and lost some five hundred of his 
c mpanjons, soldier and prisoners, by starva 
tion, The hort rs of this three-months’ inupri 
sonment, from the effects of which he himself 
never recovered, dving before he reached 
Cairo, are but faintly indicated in the extracts 
which are given from his diary Nearly four 
years Were spent by Casa 1 Wane x 
about that part of t We ba wn 
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I , the Fquat ai Provwine 

I is a Ince} tes v ea 
racy of Stanley's and Jep $1 ra re of 
I 1 Pasha that Casa Y ! eirs 
nO @ssential | ticular l se pa t is 
the same uy ht, k ly ma evoted to s 
t ®, War heat i but r y and irritable 
clinging to the se bla © pow t ict n 
different to its substa self-< t but 
easily deceived, irreso » and va a x in 
purpose, ed to accey advice, and 
blindly obstinate in a g to his xu 
judgment in erence to that of the men 
about him The Italian trav r, however, 
floes present the Pasha in a new and u 
expected t in attributing to him a re 
solve whicl ft cz * far towards ex 
INalning tl strang rei ta e of his s 
liers to ac any b o Egypt. ‘On May 
27, in the n st of gene discouragement, 





Emin, anxious to find an anchor of safety and 


ed these imprudent words: ‘We white men shall 


escape Lanswer for it. We will give our black 
. rs to mv ¢g i friend Kabba-Reya, the 


King of Unvero, and he will permit us to 
eross his boundaries’ ihis came to the sol- 
liers’ ears, and it was impossible afterwards, 
according to Casati, to disabuse them of the 
conviction that they were to be soid as slaves 
when they left the province, His account of 
the events of the next succeeding years is con- 


; 


fused and tary, he himself remaining 





iragn 


nactive until May, 1886, when he went to 


Unvoro to serve as Emin’s representative with 


the King. was to keep open com- 
municatior la, and to obtain per- 





mission for the passage of the Egyptian gar- 
rison through the country op its way to the 
coast. In neither of these designs was he suc- 
cessful, and, after seventeen months of fruit- 
less negotiations and patient waiting, he was 
iriven out of the kingdom, The story of bis 
adventures in Unyoro, his imprisonment, his 
imminent peril and fortunate escape, is told 
in a dull and lifeless way, but the description 
of the noted Kabba-Rega, his manner of life 
and the organization of his warriors, is inte 
resting. 

Casati gives no explanation of the mysterious 
and fatal delay of Emin in searching for the 
Relief Expedition, merely mentioning that he 
himself informed Emin of Stanley’s arrival 


on January 16, and that it was February 25 
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when the steamer started for the place indi- 
cated, less than fifty miles from the station on 
the lake where Emin then was. Nor does he 
add anything of interest or importance to Mr. 
Jephson’s account of the revolt of the Egyp- 
tians, the deposition and detention of the 
Pasha, and the invasion of the Mahdists. In 
all these stirring scenes he takes no active 
part, but poses as the faithful friend and 
sagacious counsellor whose advice, if it 
had been followed, would have warded 
off all disasters. He does, however, ex- 
press very well the feelings with which Emin 
and his followers regarded Stanley’s im- 
poverished advance column, They “looked 
with wonder, eyes wide open, and dubious 
hearts, at this remnant of the Expedition, of 
which the Governor had sung so many praises, 
and which he had taught them to considera 
fount of comfort, Of what value were thirty 
cases of Remington cartridges? They had not 
in the least changed the situation of the 
Equatorial Province.” It is also unnecessary 
to dwell upon Casati's account of the march to 
the sea, in which he indulges in a good deal of 
rather querulous, though at times probably 
proper, criticism of Stanley’s arbitrary ways. 
His characterization of this noted leader, how- 
ever, is just as well as generous: 


‘Stanley is a man remarkable fcr strength 
of character, resolution, promptness of 
thought, and iron will. Jealous of his own 
authority, he does not tolerate exterior influ- 
ences, nor ask advice. Difficulties do not de- 
ter him, disasters do not dismay him, With 
an extraordinary readiness of mind he impro- 
vises means and draws himself out of a difli- 
culty; absolute and severe in the execution of 
his duty, he is not always prudent or free 
from hasty and erroneous judgments. Irreso- 
lution and hesitation irritate him disturbing 
his accustomed gravity; his countenance being 
usually serious. Reserved, laconic, and not 
very sociable, he does not awaken sympathy; 
but on closer acquaintance he is found very 
agreeable, from the frankuess of his manner, 
his brilliant conversation, and his gentlemanly 
courtesy.” 


The brightest parts of Major Casati’s book 
are the conversations, which are given with 
much vivacity. There are also many interest- 
ing references to native life and customs. The 
following, which he observed at the zeriba of 
a successor of Murza, resembles a custom 
which, according to Shakspere, once prevailed 
at the court of Denmark: 


‘It is with great pomp that the king com- 
mences smoking. The long pipe, which is al- 
ways used new, is caretully prepared and 
lighted by a special officer. owing low, this 
functionary advances towards his sovereign, 
and, bending his right knee to the ground, 
presents the pipe to the king. Trum- 

ts are sounded and drums beaten, The by- 
standers fill the air with Azanga amombe! 
Azanga amombe! while ac!oud of smoke is- 
sues from the royal mouth and surrounds the 
august visage with an aureole.” 


Among the papers of our author which were 
destroyed was a collection of fables gathered 
from the different tribes with whom he lived. 
A few are given from memory, some of which 
show great similarity to those of other races. 
We cite the most interesting from the com- 
parative point of view: 


**A chameleon once challenged an elephant 
toarace, The latter accepted, and it was ar- 
ranged for the next morning. During the 
night the chameleon placed some of its brothers 
at short distances along the road upon which 
the race was to take place. Next day at dawn, 
the elephant came up and commenced running, 
the chameleon quickly mounting upon his tail, 
At every meeting with a chameleon the ele- 
pbhant asked, ‘Are you not tired yet? ‘ No,’ 
answered the animal which had been placed on” 
the allotted track. At last the elephant 
stopped, tired and breathless, and declared 
himself conquered.” 





Our author has been unfortunate in his 
translators. Toomany passages have been ren- 
dered into faulty English, and there is an 
evident unfamiliarity with the geography and 
literature of Central Africa. The work is 
attractively got up, and is profusely illus- 
trated with portraits, reproductions of photo- 
graphs of natives, and original sketches, often 
very sensational, of incidents in the author’s 
narrative. No hint is given as to the source 
of the pictures of the natives, but that of King 
Azanga is a copy of Munza’s portrait in the 
‘ Heart of Africa.’ The purely scientific part 
of Maj. Casati’s work is represented in these 
volumes by some meteorological observations 
and some lists of words in seven different 
native languages or dialects. 





Life of Wm. Tecumseh Sherman, late retired 
General, U. 8. A. By W. Fletcher Jobnson. 
Carefully reviewed, chapter by chapter, by 
Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard, U. 8S. A. Phila- 
delphia: Hubbard Bros, 12mo, pp. 607. 

It was inevitable that the death of Gen, Sher- 
man should seem a proper occasion to manu- 
facturers of books to bring out new biogra- 
pbies of him, ‘‘ Demand,” in trade, means 
not only the public wish for a particular 
thing, but a general interest in a subject 
which may make anything ‘*‘ go off” which 
promises to gratify that interest. But Sher- 
man’s autobiography is so much more fascinat- 
ing and so much more authentic than any- 
thing another person could write about him, 
that the would-be biographer finds decidedly 
bard lines, Not till Sherman’s papers and cor- 
respondence shall be published and the official 
war records completed, will there be new ma- 
terial enough to make it really worth while to 
write a new Life. 

The present effort in that direction is as pal- 
pable a case of a book made with scissors and 
paste as has ever been seen. Large extracts 
from the war correspondence of newspapers 
supply the thrilling battle descriptions, with- 
out correction of the blunders of fact and even 
the blanders in names which filled those vivid 
but notoriously inaccurate sketches, They 
were spicy condiments for the breakfast-table 
in 1862, but to reproduce them bodily to-day 
as history is comical. The authentic facts are 
necessarily copied or paraphrased from Sher- 
man’s own Memoirs, or reprinted from Gen. 
Howard’s papers on the Atlanta campaign, al 
ready published. Every feature of the book 
shows haste. It bas no index, Of the por- 
traits there are two of Gen. Schofield, one of 
which (and the better likeness of him) is made 
todo duty for Gen, Butterfield. Typographi- 
cal errors abound. In making up the forms, 
the matter of pages 440 and 441 has been 
bodily interchanged. 

Gen. Howard furnishes a brief introduction, 
in which he really disclaims responsibility, 
saying, ‘‘ The part undertaken by me, and to 
which I have strictly confined myself, bas been 
to review the work, some of it already in proof 
type, and the remainder in manuscript, going 
over each chapter with considerable care, and 
suggesting such changes as I thought the truth 
of history demanded.” He adds that the quo- 
tations (which are a very large part of the 
book) are, of course, not to be assumed as 
vouched for in fact or in opinion, 





Switzerland. By Lina Hug and Richard Stead. 
[Story of the Nations Series.] G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1890, 8vo, pp. 430. 

SWITZERLAND bas had a long and eventful 

history, and to condense its chronicles into a 





single volume in an interesting manner is not 
an easy task. Yet the authors of this book 
have succeeded well. The earlier part of the 
narrative is naturally more interesting than 
the later, for it contains the drama of the 
struggle for independence which, though fa- 
miliar to the reader of history, has perennial 
attractions to the lover of freedom. But when 
this is over, Swiss politics declines gradually to 
a dead level of pettiness which continues 
almost unabated till the close of the eighteenth 
century. Brilliant events and startling situa- 
tions are not essential to history, for institu- 
tions and civilization may be in quiet work- 
ing out their problems in a manner quite 
as absorbing; but it would seem as if 
the history of the ten decades before 1798 
gave the lie direct to that already doubtful 
proverb, ‘‘ Happy is the people whose annals 
are uninteresting,” for it was a period neither 
of political happiness nor of institutional 
growth. It would be difficult to make the 
story of it attractive. With the present cen- 
tury, however, begins a new era. The germs 
of modern constitutional liberty begin to ex- 
pand, and, although kept back under the pres- 
sure of ancient prejudice and privilege, the 
advancement is certain. The contest for free 
speech and personal liberty; the gradual ex- 
pansion of the State constitutions until they 
became too full of popular rights to be con- 
tained in the antiquated Confederation; the 
bursting of the chrysalis in the war of seces- 
sion, and the founding of astrong Federal Gov- 
ernment almost within this generation—all 
these are facts of interest to the general 
reader, as well as to the special student of in- 
stitutions, and link the first century of the 
republic with its latest. 

Six hundred years have passed since the 
Confederation first asserted its right to live. 
On the 21st of August, 1891, the anniversary of 
the signing of the first ‘‘ Perpetual League ” 
will be celebrated by the nation in Canton 
Schwyz, where the original compact took 
place, and where the original document is still 
preserved, Six centuries are a long time, but 
not long enough to wipe out many old Ger- 
manic traits which still exist in Swiss institu- 
tions. The political instincts of the nation are 
distinctly traceable even back to the time 
when the Alemannic hordes first settled in the 
country, and tbe history of the Confederation 
leads one into many interesting paths of study. 
No other country except England furnishes so 
much that is of interest to American history, 
and in no country, without exception, can 
American constitutional problems be seen so 
well in process of solution. The book before 
us will at least prepare one for more particular 
study of Switzerland's laws and institutions. 





Gray Days and Gold. By William Winter. 
Macmillan. 1891. 


Mr. WINTER’s graceful and meditative style 
in his English sketches has recommended his 
earlier volume upon (Shakspere’s) England to 
many readers who will not need urging to 
make the acquaintance of this companion 
book, in which the traveller, in the unmistaka- 
ble habit of a gray pilgrim, guides us through 
the quiet ani romantic scenery of the mother- 
country with a mingled affection and senti- 
ment of which we have had no example since 
Irving’s day. The cheerfulness of his narra- 
tive is overcast by the fact that he is so often 
in a churchyard mood. Indeed, the book 
might fairly be described as an itinerary of 
the graves of the poets who do not rest in 
Westminster, It is naturally impossible for 
such a Shaksperian lover and devotee of 
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Stratford-on-Avon not to make the well- 
known church and its neighborhood the centre 
of his interest, and we have in consequence 
several added bits of description of Warwick- 
shire and its memories ; but there are besides 
sketches of the last resting-places of Moore, 
and Byron, and Gray, and many others whose 
title to remembrance is more humble. The 
short reports of the pilgrim’s talks with sextors 
and graybearda are admirable in their sim- 
ple truth, and give life to the mortuary atmos- 
phere. From one of these elders we learn why 
Moore was well regarded by his rustic neigh- 
bors: ‘* Yes, bis name is widely remembered 
and honored here, but I think that many of the 
poor people bereabout, the farmers, admired 
him because they thought that he wrote 
*Moore’s Almanac.’ They often used to say 
to him; ‘ Mister Moore, please tell us what the 
weather’s going to be#’” The dealer in pic- 
tures at Nottingham explained why he did not 
have more photographs of Byron localities by 
saying : ‘*‘ Much more ought to be done here as 
to Lord Byron’s memory, that is the truth ; 
but the fact is, the first fam lies of the county 
don’t approve of him ” 

With a little of such anecdote and much 
romantic description of the regretful sort, Mr, 
Winter takes the reader through many of the 
memorable places in the literary past of Eng- 
land, into some cathedral towns, and over the 
country of Sir Walter, and he always praises 
the poet with warmth as he stands by his 
dust, and all that should not have been he 
buries in the oblivion of the grave with undis- 
criminating charity. It is altogether the plea- 
santest of books of the grave, and it concludes 
with a little peal of in memoriam poems quite 
in accord with the sentiment of 
days and gold.” 


his ** gray 





Silva of North America, By Charles Sprague 


Sargent. Vol. il. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
fln & Co. 1891, 


TuHIs second volume of Prof. Sargent’s ‘Silva’ 
has been promptly issued and contains forty- 
seven plates, illustrating thirty-one species of 
trees belonging to the four natural orders 
Cyrillacee, Celastracew, Rhamnacee, and Sa- 
pindacee. The general interest of the work 
is well kept up, and Mr. Faxon’s drawings 
here reproduced are not less accurate and ele- 
gant than his illustrations in the first volume. 
Cyrillacee is a small order, containing not 
over half-a-dozen species of shrubs or little 
trees, all natives of America. The two trees 
(Cyrilla racemiflora and Cliftonia mono- 
phylla) which are given a place in the ‘ Silva’ 
are found from Carolina to the Gulf Coast, 
and one of them grows also in the West Indies 
and South America. ‘They are both called 
iron-wood, and both have small entire leaves 
and slender racemes of little white flowers, 
which are very showy when seen in contrast 
with the dark-green foliage ‘The is 
heavy and hard, but seems to have no use ex- 
cept as fuel. The next order is well known 
through the climbing bittersweet or waxwork, 
a common shrubby climber of our Northern 
thickets, whose orange-colored berry-like pods 
and scarlet-cushioned* seeds 
mental in autumnal! days. 
ing a tree, has of course no place 


wood 


are Very orna- 
This plant, not be 


in toe 


‘Silva,’ but its cousin, the burning-bush 
(Euonymus atropurpureus), sometimes reaches 
arboreal dignity, and so is counted asa tree. 


Next come two little known trees of Florida, 
of this same order; the wood of one of them 
has been used as a substitute 
Rhamnacee is represented by nine trees, 
Southern or Western, 


for box wood. 
all 


One may be pardoned for wishing that a 
botanist who is so painstaking and critical 
about his Latin names for trees, would have 
taken the trouble to coin also good English 
names for them. Turning to his excellent ac 
count of Rhamnus Purshiana, we find offered 
as vernacular appellations ** bear-berry ” 
*cotfve-tree.” The first of these names be- 
longs by the law of priority to the A? 
phylos Uva-ursi, trailing evergreen 
plant of Northern mountains, ani the other 


and 


ctos!/a- 


a low, 


name is primarily appropriated by the Ara- 
bian gift to civilization, and secondarily by a 
Kentucky tree (Gymnocladus) the seeds of 
which have been sometimes used as a substi- 
tute for coffse. Why not call this Rhamnus 
‘“*Pursh’s buckthorn,” and in like manner 
nam3 the other trees of our silva, instead of 
repeating such names as ‘‘iron-wood,” “* yel- 
low-wood,” ** bear-berry,” etc., in balf-a-dez+n 


different genera and orders? It is important 
to settle the scientific names of plants; it is 
also important, and to a far wider circle of 
readers, to settle the common names, and if, 
in the case of some plant, as one botanist has 


pleaded, *‘ common ; 


eople have never named 


s¢ 22 ¢} } ’ * 
it,” then let some competent botanist give the 


plant a common name; j ist AS SOMe Vears ago 
the Aspi- 
dium acrostichoides the name of ‘* Chr 
fern,” 


Prof. Robinson so happily gave to 
istmas- 
lace, seventeen 


In the order Sapi trees are 


described, and some of these are of great inte- 


rest to unscientific readers, for this order i: 
cludes the buckeyes and the maple hree 
buckeyes and nine maples. The O r f i 
buckeye (.Esculus glabra) differs from all « 
other native species of this genus i ‘ 
roughened pods, which are even prickly when 
young. The sweet buckeye, sc long know: 


Esculus flava, is here called seulus ecta 





dra, the oldest name; though the writer ad- 
nits that ‘the stamens are usually seven in 
number.” It would have pleased many stu- 
dents if the red 
but 


Elliot, tbat it ‘sometimes becomes a small tree 


buckeye could also bave been 


described, probably the statement of 


near the mountains,” is not corroborated by 


recent Species, 


Californ 


here called simply *‘ buckeye,” has much mors 


observers. The ian 


showy flowers than the other American trees 


is far less comr: sine 
is iar ess Comin 


of this genus, but 


vation, The hb chestnu’ though best 


Orse- 


known of all, is, of course, omitted, : 


a native of thisc 


ntinent, 














The maples are better distinguished !y their 
common names than by the scient designa 
tions which Prof, Sargent has seen fit to sele 
for the sugar-maple is no longer Acer s 
rinum, but is 4. barbatum, and the ram 
saccharinum is transferred to the silver- 
maple, hitherto generally usyea 
pum The reasons for e . t 
given in this book, may be f tl 
pages of Gur 1? s* Ww they 
nay be, t $ most unwe é i 

ngers With w ; rity 
Ors isiderat s l is 1 r 
; than a pity te ee sO spe i a Work = this 
| ‘Silva’ marred by such disfiguring nom 
clature 
i ¢ s i E tert irin th 

Last Hal fury By L F. Vernon-Har- 

court, Charles Scribner's Sons, 159 
THE title of this book is ambitious; its charac 
ter popular rather than technical. It gives a 
brief readable account of a number of the 


principal enginecring works of the last fifty 
years, the subjects considered being arbitrarily 
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e 


selected and re’ating for the most part to rai! 
road construction and barbor im 
provements; the developm nts of steam and 


or river 


electric engineering are not considered. It is 


in no sense a technical 


work; it is simply a 
compilation of descriptive matter, a 
whieh issuperficial and much of which is 
accurate. Its popular character makes the 
accuracies less important than like ina 4 
cies have been in previous works by the sa: 


author, but itis a pity thatany work emana 


ing from an engineer should be so poorly | 
pared 

A few references will be at least amusing 
people familiar with railroad matters On 
pages SS and $0 we read that “ they (Swiss 


railroad-:] had to be so laid outas to be always 


open except in 
and that, ‘*i 
of trains by snow in Winter is a mi 


event.” 


quite exceptionally severe 


weather,” u America, the blocking 
re cx 


The American railroad manager may 


be glad to know that the stoppages 
snow are more common than “quite ex - 


tionally severe weather 


American railroads is extremely loose 


place we read that the Northern Pa ana 
Southern Pacific Railroads escape the crossing 
of t second lye near tl bac. fle ‘ | 
80 avy isteep gradients on t weste 

and immediately thereafter that the tar ‘ 
on all these Western lines nowlere a ‘ 
mile in lengtl The western range, passing by 
ditferent na s xtends fr Lower ¢ 
fornia © Alaska, t ony W pASSAY y 
that of 1t 4 a Riv a " 

l ba : la ’ ‘ . 

« wt was te as uit as " 

I nt t l st ax 

on tl s ern Ta Ka ‘ 





the 

re 

Oa page 7 We read that two bridg were 

built across the O) River at Lout-ville in 
Is7 With spans ol OS fee and - eet re 
spectively, both being of the Fink truss sys 
with n ntinuous bottom flange.” 

Chere are two spans of these lenzt in the 
sane bridge Louisville, but both of these 
spans, though built by Mr. Fink, are of a pat- 
ern entirely unlike the Fink truss, and hare 
bottom chords throughout, Oa page iS we 


t the term cantilever is given to 





girder bridges by American 


writers, and the Kentucky is 
xed in support of this statement, while 


River bridge 


the term cantilever is said to be “ only suitable 


strictiy to sti 


uctures which increase in depth 


over the piers. ihe peculiar definition is an 
invention of the author. The Kentucky River 
bridge is a cantilever bridge and is net a con- 
it is girder; cantilever arms proj:ct from 
each end of the central span, these projecting 

ns supporting the ends of independent spans 
which reach to the two abutments. 

(ther mistakes could be quoted; one will 
suffice. On page 205, we read that the Chig- 
necio Ship Railway will carry vessels on two 


lines of rails eighteen feet apart; whereas this 
road will have four lines of rails and really 


of 


consist two standard-gauge railroads tied 
together by occasional long ties connec’ ing 


the four rails 


Engineering is supposed to be an 
science; even in the attempts to popularize it 
it should be remembered that exactness and 
accuracy are the same thing. 


had better not be published, 


exac 


sooks like this 
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Boston. By Henry Cabot Lodge. l.ong- 

mans, Green & Co, 1891. 12mo, jp. 242. 

Iv is difficult to imagine what section of the 
reading public is to be pleased by this book, 
The list of published volumes in the series of 
‘* Historic Towns” embraces London, Exeter, 
Bristol, Oxford, Colchester, the Cinque Ports, 
Carlisle, and Winchester, abroad; New York 
and Boston here. It must be that these Ame- 
rican histories are intended for a British pub- 
lic to whom any information about American 
affairs will be welcome, whetker germane to 
the title or not. This inference is unavoid- 
able since Mr. Lodge has not written a history 
of Boston, but has thrown together a hasty 
sketch of the history of Massachusetts for the 
last 250 years, 

A town bistory is naturally a history of a 
town: it may deal with natural history or not; 
it may embrace genealogies or not; but it 
must contain a record of the acts of the inhabi- 
tants both in their collective meetings and in 
their authorized official work. It must treat 
of the laying out of lots and roads, of churches 
and school-houses, of manufactures and busi 
ness enterprises, of war records and local af- 
fairs, or itis nota town history. Judged by 
this evident and weil-known standard, Mr. 
Lodge’s book is not a history of Boston, and is 
not even an attempt at one. His book might 
stand with scarcely a word of change for a his- 
tory of Salem or Worcester, had either town 
been the seat of the colonial government. A 
few extracts from Sewall’s Diary, a page or 
two of Bennetv’s travels, and a chapter on 
modern Boston politics are all the local 
touches. Once, indeed, cn p, 211, he states 
that ‘‘ the literary genius of Massachusetts 
produced Jonathan Edwards’s remarkable 
essay on. the ‘ Freedom of the Will,’ Franklin’s 
‘Poor Richard,’ and the rhymes of ‘ Mother 
Goose,’ usually attributed to Tnomas Fleet of 
Boston.” This is his solitary tribute to Boston 
literature, and it is a fair specimen cf his 
treatment of the history of Boston. Edwards, 
of course, had nothing todo with Boston, ‘ Poor 
Richard’ was printed in Philadelphia, the 
only place entitled to claim Fravklia as a citi- 
zen and worker; and as to the claim that 
Thomas Fleet wrote the rhymes of ‘ Mother 
Goose,’ it appears for the first time in Mr. 
Lodge’s pages. Itis an extreme case of lite- 
rary carelessness, for even the inventor of the 
idle fable that Fleet printed an edition cf the 
rhymes, never imagined that he wrote them, 

But we do not care to review this book in 
the light of a contribution to the histories of 
Massachusetts, It is, at best, such a sketch as 
a student might dash off from general recol- 
lections of a familiar subject, and consign toa 
foreign market where competition was limited. 
3oston has indeed been unfortunate in its bis- 
torians, The subject is too vast and probably 
too unremunerative to attract the necessary 
The preliminary sketch by Thomas 
Pemberton, printed in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society’s Collections (1st series, vol. iii, 
p. 241-304), in 1794, and Shaw’s History (Bos- 
ton, 1817), were mere outlines. Then came 
Dr. Caleb Snow’s History, printed in 1825, 424 
pages, which was a wonderful piece of work 
for the times, and which is still the nearest ap- 
proach to a proper history. Samuel G. Drake’s 
ambitious attempt to enlarge and continue 
Snow’s book isa fragment, of value only for 
some new materials, Like Mr. Lodge, he 
confounded the history of the town with that 
of the colony, and failed to do any satisfac- 
tory work. Dr. Shurtleff’s book is a proof 
that even a single portion of the history of 
Roston rc quires great space, and Quincy’s Mu- 
nicipal History is a mere chapter covering a 


labor. 


few years. The pretentious and heterogeneous 
*‘ Memorial History’ 1s a mere warehouse of 
materials, good, bad, and indifferent, saved 
from utter neglect chiefly by the quantity and 
admirable quality of its illustrations. 

Thus it will be seen that the historian of 
Boston has yet to appear, ;robably has yet to 
be born. In the meantime, the necessary ma- 
terials are being rapidly accumulated. The 
city of Boston bas printed the records of the 
town-meetings and of the selectmen; its defec- 
tive archives have been repaired by copies of 
church records ; its wills and deeds are soon to 
be removed to new and convenient offices: and 
the files of Suffolk County have been arranged, 
bound, and indexed, In fact, for the history 
of Boston as a town from 1630 to 1822, the one 
thing lacking is an bistorian able to face the 
accumulation of facts and to reduce them to 
order and due proportion, 

As to the history of the city, if a writer can 
be found devoid of political bias, the prepara- 
tion of a gocd volume is not difficult. It isa 
task best suited to a stranger, because, as Mr. 
Lodge has pointed out, there are still at work 
feelings of class and race which involve near- 
ly all of the native-born citizens, The history 
of Boston deserves to be written on a broad 
scale, and yet with sufficient minuteness in 
parts, Two portions, usually predominant in 
town-histories, can be safely omitted—the na- 
tural history, since the little peninsula has no 
striking features; and the genealogies, because 
the material is lost. Most of our early towns 
have the records of the inhabitants; Boston 
has hardly any for the entire eighteenth cen- 
tury. On the other hand, the political and 
social record is unusually large, interesting, 
and important. The church history is well 
preserved and will prove valuable, while the 
industrial record is very instructive, 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Lodge touches 
on the question of the present inhabitants of 
foreign birth or parentage. He has not ven- 
tured to discuss the problems; and, as an ac- 
tive and aspiring politician, heis wise in main- 
taining silence, He ought, however, to have 
pointed out the fact, of which he cannot be ig- 
norant, that if Boston is now so largely peo- 
pled by the Irish race, these children of alien 
parentage are a unit in devotion tothe place of 
their own birth. The O’s and the Mac's, whose 
tongues have learned in the public schools to 
drop the parental brogue, speak of ‘‘ our city” 
and even of ‘‘our history” with as undoubdbt- 
ing faith as if they had first drawn breath in 
Essex or Berkshire, or even in Vermont or 
New Hampshire. Another generation, a little 
abatement in religicus zeal all around, and 
these Irish boys will be typical Yankees, They 
already despise ‘‘ foreigners” ; by 1950 they 
will be ready to prevent any further immigra- 
tion. But this chapter is toorecent to be writ- 
ten to-day, or apropos even of Mr. Lodge’s 
diffuse essay. 





A Manual of Public Health. By A. Wynter 
Biyth, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., ete. Macmillan & 
Co, 1890. 

THE sanitarian is like the hydrographer ex- 

ploring a sea whose shoals he mar!s and whose 

submarine rocks he destroys, but in the midst 
of what was deep water at the last survey he 
now finds new volcanie peaks or freshly grown 
coral reefs, Cities, factories, applied chemis- 
try, increased commerce by sea and land, all 
the conditions of the artificial life of dense 

» populations, facilitate the destruction of dis- 

ease-causes, but add a profusion of new ones, 

It is to the discussion of such problems that 

this book is devoted. The author of the work 








before us has Erglish conditions and tre Eng- 
lish ofticer of health in his various capecities 
chiefly in mind, but what is desirable for Eng- 
lish officials is acceptable, speaking generally, 
elsewhere. Sanitary science is as cosmopoli- 
tan as music; that of each country has its spe- 
cial characteristics, but the principles are 
common and universal, 


The volume opens with an excellent essay 
upon vital statistics, containing a curious 
chapter upon artificial aids to calculation. 
That it is possible ard convenient to extract 
the square root by machinery seems like a 
footfall of the Coming Race, Sanitation pro- 
per naturally begins with ventilation. By 
most persons the purity, or at least the in- 
nocuousness, of the breath of life is assumed as 
a matter of course, and the oy pression that 
follows its contamination is referred to any 
but the true source. But the Janguor and 
headaches, the malaise and depression, that 
lead the ignorant to medicine, ‘‘domestic” 
and foreign, often depend uyon self-poisoning 
whose antidote would bea broken window or 
an open fire-place. It is not from ignorance, 
but the author lays scarcely enough stress 
upon the nitrogenous waste from lungs and 
skin as the misrchief-making element. The 
carbon dioxide indicates tke danger, but is 
not, ordinarily, the real evil. It is the danger 
signal, not the dangerous thing. And the 
estimate (p. 64) that cbildren require less than 
adults is misleading for working purposes, 
except as applied to the very ycung. As with 
the waste into the air, so with that into the 
ground and the water-courses. Ventila- 
tion and sewerage are complementary fac- 
tors, the latter even more than the for- 
mer noting the inroads, the srecial needs, 
and the progress of civilization. The rescue 
of the Thames from its degradation as a con- 
tinuous cesspool is clearly illustrated by a map 
of London, showirg the intercepting sewers 
that carry the sewage away from the higher 
levels. Sir Joseph Bazalgette, whose death 
has barely been announced, by those parallel 
lines not only saved the river, but broke upthe 
excessive and almost ungovernable area into 
a group of manageable districts, making of an 
enormous unit a semi-independent federation. 
There are useful tables for calculating the 
flow of liquids, a fair recognition of the merits 
of the separate system, and a few pages upon 
sewage disposal, American sanitariaus doubt 
that ‘‘ the best material for soil-pipes is lead” 
(p. 286); it certainly is not when rats have ac- 
cess toit, And there is no mechanical difficul- 
ty in making perfect joints in beavy iron pipe. 
Careless plumbers may scamp their work, but 
poor work is no reason for abandoning good 
material. To carry the perpendicular soil- 
pipe outside of the house, while possible in the 
English climate, is not practicable in ours 
north of the Carolinas, Why may not much 
of the piping of the future be of glass, within 
movable wooden casing? 

A couple of chapters on public nuisances, 
with the English laws in relation to them, are 
followed by ashort section on disinfectants, 
discussing both their theoretical and practical 
aspects. As against the writer’s definition of 
a disinfectant as ‘‘a chemical substance that 
by its poisonous action kills a disease-produc- 
ing germ,” we prefer that of the American 
Public Health Association, as ‘*an agent capable 
of destroying the infecting power of infecting 
material.” The section which appeals most 
visibly to the popular eye is that upon the 
‘*zymotic” diseases, which are now believed to 
be due to infecting micro-organisms. The 
general immunity from a second attack of 
eruptive fevers the writer explains by assum- 
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ing that the white cells, one of whose provinces 
seems to be te destroy such invaders, acquire 
additional power of resistance by the conflict. 
That is not as satisfactor v as to suppose that the 
disease-germs leave in the tissues excreta un- 
favorable to the life of their kind. But neither 
hypothesis has been demonstrated. it is to be 
regretted that stress is not laid upon the won- 
derful persistence of the scarlatinal poison, 
whereby infected clothing, books, and toys 
will develop disease months and even years 
after being charged. Probably no disease is 
more to be dreaded, and none is more persist- 
ent in the life of its cause, than this red plague. 
The contagious nature of tuberculous disease 
is distinctly recognized, and the period is an- 
ticipated when it will be classed with diseases 
dangerous to the general health; for, as the 
author justly remarks (p. 485), ‘‘it is a far more 
important malady to have notified than such 
purely infantile complaints as measles.”’ 

Space does not permit reference to all the 
subjects in this excellent book, but we regret 
that in its relation to public health the abuse, 
if not the use, of alcohol is omitted; that the 
influence of arsenic, no longer confined in 
clothing and furniture to green dyes, is over- 
looked ; that burial and cremation are not 
compared ; and we should have expected to 
find some serious discussion of the repealed 
** Contagious Diseases Acts.” 

There are a dozen platesand diagrams, more 
than fifty other illustrations, and a good in- 
dex. Exact references to pages in the foot- 
notes are omitted unpleasantly many times, 
and there is an occasional uncertainty in pro- 
per naines, as Farr and Farre (pp. 508 9), and 
Goldenberg (p. 421) may stand for Sternberg. 
The book is on a different plan and scale from 
ordinary Hygienes, and is very good, 





The Oyster: A Popular Summary of a Scien- 
tific Study. By W. K. Brooks, Ph.D. 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
8vo, pp. x, 230. Ills. 

THe condition of the oyster fisheries of Chesa- 
peake Bay has been known to be precarious 
for fifteen years, The product bas been, dur- 
ing that time, steadily decreasing in quantity 
and still more notably in quality. While 
other States,by confiding to private enter- 
prise uncecupied bottom suitable for oyster 
culture, have put the business on a solid 
foundation, greatly enlarged the annual pro- 
duct, and given more or less lucrative employ- 
ment to a constantly increasing number of 
their citizens, Maryland has seen her greatest 
source of wealth slowly but certainly subject- 
ed to a diminution which can only end, if her 
past policy be continued, in its complete de- 
struction. 

The population living on the shores adjacent 
to the fisheries has refused to permit any sort 
of private control of ground suitable for 
oyster culture; has defied all laws and regula- 
tions intended to protect the natural beds; has 
done everything in its power to obstruct scien- 
tific investigation of the condition of the beds; 
and, where individuals have reclaimed por- 
tions of the bottom, planted oysters, and seen, 
after years of waiting, the fruit of their labors 
almost ready for harvest, has robbed them of 
everything with absolute impunity. To most 
outsiders it would seem as if the best thing 
which could hapren for the State of Maryland 
would be the complete exhaustion of the beds 
and the destruction of the business. This once 
accomplished, the ignorance ard lawlessness 
now characteristic of the region could proba- 
bly be overpowered by the public sentiment 
of the rest of the State, many of the maraud- 
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ers would be forced to emigrate to find a live- 
lihood elsewhere, and a rational system might 
then be initiated. This, however, is a terribly 
high price to pay for what has been all along 
attainable by less radical methods 

In the hope of arousing a public sentiment 
which should take steps to remedy matters be- 
fore it is too late, Prof. Brocks has prepared 
this little volume, which appears with a cor 
dial introduction by President Gilman, It is 
admirably illustrated, and discusses the possi- 
bilities of oyster culture, the anatomy and de- 
velopment of the oyster, the artificial cultiva- 
tion of oysters, the causes of the decline in the 
business, and the remedy. To be brief, the 
beds have been overfished, and the remedy is 
to authorize and protect private oyster cul- 
ture. This is simple common sense, and has 
been the advice or, rather, the entreaty of 
everybody competent to judge for the last ten 
years. But people who will deliberately rob a 
neighbor of 300,000 bushels of oysters of his 
own raising after three years of labor bestow- 
ed upon them (see p. 203), are not likely to 
listen to common sense, or pay attention to 
anything short of a locust-wood club. 

Much as it is to be wished, and fairly and 
sensibly as Prof. brooks has written, it is al- 
most certain that nothing will be done until 
the business has practically come to an end, 
Meanwhile North Carolina, Connecticut, Deia- 
ware, and even Georgia are making hay 
while the sun shines; even Virginia 1s moving 
in the right direction, and, when the catas 
tro} he to Maryland comes, by a justice as rare 
as it is welcome, the chief offenders will be 
those to bear the well-merited loss, 





Elizabeth of Roumania, 
velt. 


By Blanche Roose 
London: Chapman & Hall 

“Save me from my friends!” must be the 
prayer of the Queen of Rumania if she be gift- 
ed with a tithe of the common sense and lite 
rary discrimination with which she is credited. 
If she be not, then Miss Roosevelt's skyrocket 
style is precisely adapted to the glorification of 
seribbling royalty. Each chapter of her lauda- 
tion—it cannot be called criticism—goes up 
with a bang of ancestry, proceeds with a fizz 
of titles, and culminates in a shower of gush- 
ing (not fiery) adjectives, scattered with the 
utmost impartiality over Carmen Sylva’s so- 
cial position, personal charms, and literary 
efforts. 
hard up when, despite her prefatory pro‘esta 
tions that she is quite undazzled by the Queen's 
rank, the expression selected for special com 


One feels that Miss Roosevelt is very 


meudation for its characteristic originality is 
the hackneyed image contained in * The pea- 
sants-bestrode their horses as if they were part 
of the animals themselves.” 

But si ;rocket illumination is neither lasting 
nor satisfactory at the moment. 
velt’s “Study” informs us of nothing which 
previous biographers of the literary Queen 
have not told us, with the single exception of 
the all-important fact that the writer bas met 


Miss Roose 


Her Majesty (sweet words), and has heard her 
read a play which may be presented some day 
in Vienna. Here, indeed, we lay our finger on 
the reason for the book’s existenca. On all 
other points Miss Roosevelt’s information is 
derived from already existing accounts, which 
she co; ies so rashly that she makes “ Frithiof” 

rite ‘* The Sages of Tegner,” instead of cred- 
iting Bishop Tegner with his famous ‘ Frithiof’s 
Saga.’ It would be interesting to know where, 


except on page 31 of this book, are to be found 
the ‘‘splendid gardens and promenades” at- 
tached to the palace of the Kremlin in Moscow, 

Carmen Sylva is a fine woman, a talented 





woman, who has dope some good work, as 
translations of 
Mother-In-Law” and ‘t In 
They alse show, however, 
Misa Roosevelt herself 


at one point, despite her cesperate efforts 


two of her stories, “ The 


Fetters,” appended 
to this book, show 
what nalvely admits 
blink, and her asseverations that she bas not 
that 
Runkel would never bave gathered sufficient 
laurel 
not a roval crown already rested on her head 


moved an eyelash plain Elizabeth won 





leaves to weave herself a wreath, bad 
Such strained overpraise as this volume 

tains is pretty sure to be count rbalanced by 
under-appreciation, The 
well-reproduced portraits of the 


book contains 
Queen and 
a view of a room in her palace 


A Girl in the Karpathtans By M. M 
Dowie Lond n: Ge rge Phil } A s 
ISOL. 


FRESH, utterly unconventional, and wholly 
charming is Miss Dowie’s account of ber tw 
months’ ramble in Galicia. She makes no 4 

tence to furnishing statistics of the country, 
although ber map of the territorial dism: 

berment of Poland up to 17 is} 
tive for peo; le who are interested in that sut 
ject. What she does give is a verv vivid | 

ture of the country and of the people, with 
their picturesque costumes, g 


i 


quaint customs, and utter oblivien te morais 


n the W estern sense of that word She gives 
us a not too detailed journal of ber summer 
experience, in which the reader soon discovers 
that Miss 


interesting 


Dowie herself is by far the mast 
feature She seems equaliy at 
home with the Ruthenians, th. 


hybrid Huculs—less so with 


Poles, and the 
the Jews, whom 


she describes as enterprising, but dirty—and 


shares her cigarettes with all who will talk to 


her, as she absorbs their queer German and 
makes guesses at the other languages. Any 
one who inspects the dashing portrait of the 


writer, in her mountain suit of tweed coat and 


knickerbockers, flarne!l shirt and long leg- 


gings, will at once form an idea of the fascina 
tion of this canny voung Seotchwoman, Her 
deeds are as dashing as her costume; and her 


le, replete with frankness about herse:f and 





others, is cast in the same mould. She is 
never at a loss for an adequate word or phrase 
Her 


lescription of Polish mav serve as an in 
H 


stance of her happy knack in putting things 
before one: ‘A Polish 


thing but 


printe a pe is like no 


a frogpond in spring —all tadpoles 


in various stages of develop ment—some with, 


some without tails, and lots of queer, un- 


known, black, 
very nervous.” 


wiggly things that make one 
Her mention of the postmas 
ter who, having spoken nothing but Polish for 
forty years, determined to learn it, hired a 
teacher to give him a lesson every day—and 
abandoned the undertaking in despair at the 
end of six weeks—is equally good, 

A book like this, however, one of whose 
great charms lies in its atmosphere, cannot be 
adequately represented by extracts, quotable 
as many of the phrases are. It must 
come to the conclusion 
that Miss Dowie may attempt other flights in 
literature with a more than usual certainty of 
immediate success. 


be read; 
and the reader will 
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8vo, 330 pages. Portrait. 


The publication of this book is a literary 
event. Itisaremarkable biography of a wou- 
derful woman, written and compiled from ma- 
terials never before made public. The powerful 
Side light 1t throws upon the life and character 
of Thomas Carlyle will make the volume indis- 
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